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COMMENTARY 

Tue Use oF Controversy. Some years ago it was proposed 
that the law of libel should be amended to include the 
collective defamation of those who could not legally seek 
individual redress. At the time it was supposed that this 
might protect, in particular, the Jews who have suffered so 
much from general accusations by their enemies, It would 
be exaggerated to look to such a remedy for recent attacks 
on the integrity of English Catholics. Yet the peevish and 
wholly unsubstantiated charges, under official Anglican aus- 
pices, contained in Jnfallible Fallacies, must be called by their 
proper name. For libels they must be judged to be when, 
without the pretence of proof, they accuse Catholic priests 
of illicit proselytising and duplicity. Such accusations, it may 
be argued, are obiter dicta, of little consequence compared 
with the arguments from theology and history which are 
intended to demolish the claims of the Catholic Church. 
They are :ndeed unlikely to be regarded with much serious- 
ness by those with any knowledge of the facts, and there has 
been a considerable anxiety expressed by many non-Catholics 
to dissociate themselves from them. Yet the pamphlet com- 
mended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and published by 
a Society whose purpose is the ‘Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge’, is intended as a serious (and popular) answer 
to Catholic claims. 

It is, for this journal in particular, a matter of intense 
regret that the Anglican authorities have chosen the way of 
knockabout debate as their contribution to Christian under- 
standing. In this issue Fr Henry St John, whose writings in 
BiackFriars over the last twenty-five years have done so 
much to foster a truly eirenical spirit in religious controversy 
in this country, deals with the dogmatic and historical argu- 
ments raised by the recent pamphlet. As he suggests, the 
issues involved are far deeper than those of a partisan advan- 
tage, and the whole mood of Jmfallible Fallacies unhappily 
suggests that quick returns are preferred to the hard and 
humbling work of mutual understanding. 

Dr Nathaniel Micklem’s The Pope’s Men is also a critical 
examination of the faith and practice of the Catholic Church. 
His sympathetic reference to the Dominicans of Oxford 
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must not be supposed to account for our greater liking for 
the Congregational attack. His pamphlet is at least written 
with a sense of penitence. He admits, which the Anglican 
authors seem slow to do, that ‘it is always easier to see the 
sins of others than our own’, and yet he is so often misled 
by the appearance of things, the human fallibility that 
inevitably cloaks the Church’s mission in the world, that 
one longs to say, ‘That is true. Of course the Church seems 
politically interested in securing her rights. But why? Is it 
only to secure a denominational advantage, or is it to pre- 
serve the radical rights of men—those of Doctors Fisher and 
Micklem as well as those of the deplorable priests in Colom- 
bia and Spain?’ 

For it is precisely at this moment in the Church’s history, 
when she is withstanding the most sustained and powerful 
of attacks on her life and on liberty itself, that her English 
critics choose to attack her. Do the ‘priests of the Anglican 
Communion’ suppose that the hundreds of imprisoned and 
tortured priests in Eastern Europe are concerned, now, to 
defend the Nag’s Head Fable or the idiosyncrasies of certain 
Spanish bishops? There is something singularly sad, if not 
distasteful, about the hurt pride and parochial recrimination 
of these insular insults when one looks beyond England, 
which is the only territory the critics know. And they have 
known nothing of the tragedy of persecution: not yet, at 
least. It will be time enough then, in the evil day, to see if 
a proprietary interest in justifying the division of Chris- 
tianity contributes to the work of Christ. 

But it must not be supposed that these controversial 
forays will in any sense lessen our hope for Christian unity 
or our intention to continue the tradition of this journal in 
fostering a religious debate which is rooted in the desire for 
truth and motivated by nothing less than the love of God 
and our brethren. For, separated though they are, they are 
so often one with us in the honest desire that God’s will be 
done, that a temporary loss of temper (and we have often 
lost our tempers, too) must not bar the way to friendship. 
It may be that attacking an ‘enemy’ is a sign that all is far 
from well at home. That sort of aggressiveness, and the 
motive of it, is understandable enough, and the increasing 
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strains within the Church of England, as well as its role 
within the World Council of Churches (so dear to Dr 
Fisher), make an anti-Catholic attack intelligible, though 
scarcely justifiable. 

‘Attacks do call for occasional answers’, Dr Fisher has 
remarked. Our complaint is not that there should be answers, 
but that here they relate to fictitious questions. There are 
indeed many questions that demand to be answered by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, but if the motive of the 
asking is the search for Christian truth, then the mode of it 
must be Christian charity and nothing less. Here all, Catho- 
lics included, have the duty of examining their consciences, 
and if that be the result of the recent pamphleteering it is 
a matter for gratitude. 





FALLIBLE INFELICITIES 
Henry Sr Joun, o.P. 


T would be interesting to know in what sense the Arch- 
[ssi of Canterbury used the word ‘propaganda’ in 

introducing to the public, in his speech to Convocation, 
the pamphlet /nfallible Fallacies‘ as a useful antidote to the 
“intensified propaganda’ of the Catholic Church. This word 
has almost lost its primary and original sense, and has 
acquired a loaded and sinister meaning. What it usually 
signifies today is spreading or bolstering up an idea by 
suppressing half the truth about it, using false emphasis, 
suggestion and even direct mis-statement, and especially by 
employing a technique of making isolated and probably 
hypothetical instances appear as widely applicable generalisa- 
tions. Inevitably, when the word is used, it raises in the mind 
an imaginative picture embodying these associations. It is 
strange then that His ‘Grace should have used it, without 
explanation, when speaking officially on the delicate topic of 
the greatest Church in Christendom and the methods it uses 
in proclaiming its teaching, and it is still stranger that he 
should have selected for commendation, as a defence against 


1 nfallible Fallacies—An Anglican reply to Roman Catholic arguments; 
by some Priests of the Anglican Communion (S.P.C.K.). 
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this teaching, a pamphlet which exhibits, though clearly 
unconsciously and in ignorance, many of the characteristics 
of propaganda in this secondary and less reputable sense. 

What is most strange of all, however, is that the Arch- 
bishop expressed a hope that the booklet might encourage 
the search for a better understanding with the Church of 
Rome. In virtue of his position Dr Fisher is in close touch 
with the Ecumenical Movement, and the work it is doing 
to bring about such understanding between the divided parts 
of Christendom. He cannot be unaware that work of this 
kind must be slow, patient and costing to those who under- 
take it. It must involve fundamental questions at their 
deepest level, studied with sincere and laborious effort to see 
the positions of those who differ from us, not partially and 
in distortion, but in their full theological and cultural con- 
text. That is the only basis upon which a better understand- 
ing can be reached between any of the parts of divided 
Christendom. This pamphlet is superficial, even for its size, 
in its treatment of the most fundamental themes; it contains 
a number of inaccuracies and mis-statements, which more 
thorough investigation could have avoided; and it is per- 
vaded by an apparent assumption that the Catholic clergy 
and bishops habitually put expediency and aggrandisement 
by numbers and prestige before the welfare of men’s souls. 
Yet the Archbishop’s action has raised it almost to the level 
of the Church of England’s official apology. 

The root question dividing Christendom is what elements 
constitute the essential nature of the Church that Christ 
founded. This question separates East from West, Free 
Churchman from Anglican and Anglican from Catholic, and 
each section of divided Christendom is bound in loyalty to 
Christ to maintain its own view on this fundamental matter 
till conscience dictates a change. The authors of the pamph- 
let may or may not believe that the episcopate is of the esse 
of the Church; yet if they do not, very many Anglicans do, 
and in consequence it is widely held within the Church of 
England that the sacraments of non-episcopal Churches 
(apart from baptism and matrimony) are either non-existent 
or invalid. Yet they warn their readers that every convert 
from the Anglican to the Roman Church is publicly declar- 
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ing, by his submission, that the Anglican bishop who con- 
firmed him was an impostor, that the priest who baptised 
him, taught him the Catechism and gave him communion 
was cheating him; that he has never before received the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Body and Blood and never before 
received the gift of the Holy Spirit by the laying on of 
hands. 

Everyone is bound by his own principles, and thousands 
of Anglican clergy and hundreds of bishops would be bound 
in this way to say to a convert from one of the non-episcopal 
bodies, whom they might receive into the Anglican fold, 
exactly what a Catholic priest says to an Anglican who makes 
his submission to the Holy See. By their silence concerning 
this, and by their use of the loaded words ‘impostor’ and 
‘cheating’, the authors of the pamphlet are suppressing the 
fact that their own fellow churchmen act towards Free 
Churchmen exactly as Catholics do towards Anglicans. Just 
as these Anglican clergy would explain to their convert that 
he was in no way bound to deny or doubt that God had 
given him great graces within the religious body he was 
leaving, graces granted in reward for his faithfulness in the 
use of its religious ordinances, so a Catholic priest guided by 
the sound theological principle, Deus non alligatur sacra- 
mentis sed nos, would tell his convert the same truth. 
Thirty-six years ago I put this problem, which must exercise 
the minds of many converts, to Father Vincent McNabb 
before my own reception. ‘My dear child’, he said. ‘You may 
be certain that your absolutions and communions in the 
Church of England have brought you great graces, not as 
instruments but as occasions of God’s gift.” 

We do not expect to find, in a controversial pamphlet in 
defence of Anglicanism, any presentation of Reformation 
history but that peculiar view of it, so puzzling to the Euro- 
pean mind, which claims complete continuity for the Church 


2 At this point the authors put in a dissuasive from popery by denying in 
toto the possibility that they can be, from the Catholic point of view, in 
good faith concerning the Roman claims, since they know quite well what 
these are and entirely deny their validity. Unfortunately they seem 
unaware that the invincible ignorance which leaves a person in good faith 

is ignorance not of the claims but of their truth. 
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of England with the pre-Reformation Church. The Church 
of England did in fact preserve many elements of tradi- 
tional Catholicism rejected by the continental Reformers, and 
in this sense it can claim a greater measure of continuity with 
the pre-Reformation Church than other bodies that sprang 
from the Reformation upheavals. Yet the decisive test 
scarcely receives an oblique reference in the pamphlet. This 
test is the traditional conception of the unity of the Church, 
as it existed unquestioned in Christendom from the earliest 
times up to the sixteenth century. That conception does not 
allow of the existence of a permanent schism within the 
Church; schism was then understood as a cutting off from a 
divinely guaranteed unity, and though both sides might 
claim to represent this unity, each refused to admit the 
other’s claim, The cardinal heresy of the Reformation was 
the divisibility of the Church; the idea that there could be 
permanent schism within its boundaries. On this fundamental 
doctrine of the nature of the Church the pre-Reformation 
Church and the post-Reformation Church of England were 
and are utterly at variance. Here is the decisive point at 
which the Church of England has separated itself from 
traditional Catholicism in East and West, and has ranged 
itself on the side of Reformation Protestantism. This was 
the issue which led Fisher and More to the scaffold, and 
moved the Elizabethan martyrs to the acceptance of a 
terrible death. 

It is no doubt the unconscious influence of the radical 
difference between us on this point that leads the authors 
to treat the doctrine of papal infallibility with almost incred- 
ible superficiality, and, what is worse, with a certain imperti- 
nence, in their assertion that the doctrine they have not taken 
the trouble to understand is nonsense. That they have not 
taken the trouble to understand it is abundantly evident. 
There is no hint in their treatment of it of its relation to 
the infallibility of the general magisterium of the Church, 
and implicit in the argument of the thirty-odd lines devoted 
to this doctrine is the idea, still unfortunately widespread in 
Anglican controversy, that papal infallibility involves a kind 
of inspirational knowledge. 

The Vatican Council in defining the doctrine makes it clear 
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that the personal infallibility of the Pope is a function and 
expression of the Church’s infallibility. If one can speak of 
two infallibilities at all they are so wholly dependent upon 
each other as to be virtually one. An infallibility of the Pope 
apart from the Church is impossible, and when the Pope 
speaks infallibly, whether by means of a general Council or 
apart from it, he does so as the focus and final determinant 
of the Church’s expression of its mind. The universal con- 
sensus of East and West attests the fact that the Church 
from earliest times has claimed to teach and interpret the 
revelation of Jesus Christ by a magisterium which, under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, is preserved from error.’ 
The first expression of this teaching was the formula used 
by the Council of Jerusalem: For it has seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us (Acts 15, 28). Today the 
infallible magisterium of the ecclesia docens is held by the 
Catholic Church and by the Orthodox Churches of the East. 
The Reformation in rejecting the doctrine of indivisible 
external unity, and of its function in the preservation of 
tradition, rejected by implication the possibility of an infal- 
lible magisterium, though the early Tractarians and some of 
their Anglo-Catholic successors have held that the decisions 
of the ‘undivided Church’ were so guaranteed by the Holy 
Spirit. Latter-day Anglo-Catholicism, however, has more 
and more rejected the idea that there is any infallible endow- 
ment in the Church, the motive for this probably being a 
realisation of its incompatibility with any theory of a divided 
Church, and perhaps also the desire to avoid acknowledging 
the existence of any final court of appeal in matters of 
doctrine. 

The Catholic Church maintains that the doctrine of the 
Pope’s infallibility is an articulation and precision of the 
doctrine of the infallible magisterium of the Church, viewed 
in relation to the de jure divino primacy of the See of 
Rome, This has become clearer to the mind of the Church, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, during the ages, and, 


3 The argument used by the authors that this could not happen because it 
would be an interference with human liberty is an untheological limita- 
tion of God’s omnipotence, which would effectively rule out the possi- 
bility of his providential guidance of human life. 
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as many other doctrines have been in the course of her long 
history, it was finally defined by her magisterium in a great 
Council of the Church, It is of course possible for intelligent 
men to disagree with this definition on many grounds, but 
one would not have thought it possible for intelligent men, 
genuinely seeking the truth, to take so little trouble to 
understand what they were disagreeing with. It is natural 
and right that members of the Church of England should 
wish to defend their position against those who attack it; 
it is right too and to be expected that they should hold the 
best form of defence to be attack in turn. But in a matter 
which concerns the whole of Christendom, and at a time 
when the Church of England is playing a leading part in 
promoting Christian unity through the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, it is, to say the least of it, a pity that the attack should 
by-pass the fundamental realities of the situation, and occupy 
itself with spreading prejudice by setting up and liquidating 
men of straw. 

We have done no more, in this article, than attempt to 
bring out, without argument, these fundamental realities, 
and set in contrast as clearly as may be, the two positions, 
Anglican and Catholic. Only this method can bring oppor- 
tunity for conscience to make free choice. It remains to be 
said that of the minor inaccuracies and misconceptions in the 
pamphlet few radically affect the main issue, and they have 
all been competently dealt with elsewhere. But they should 
not be there, and we cannot help feeling that many of our 
Anglican friends must be ashamed that they are. Neither 
side, in this or any other controversy, is ever completely 
guiltless of propaganda in a bad sense, and on our side we 
make no claim to be so, It is much to be regretted, however, 
that this particular instance of it should be so formally raised 
to an official level of approval. The impression it leaves is 
that no very deep effort has been made to penetrate into and 
master the problems discussed, or to see them as they are 
viewed from the Catholic side. The aim seems to have been 
rather to score a victory, which will prevent Anglicans them- 
selves from becoming unsettled. But to achieve this by the 
use of propaganda weapons, though it may secure immediate 
results, will not serve the cause of ultimate truth. 
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MORAL DILEMMAS 


IV: Spiritual Maturity 
YveEs Concar, 0.P. 


2 HE following article is concerned with discovering 


a basis for a more mature spiritual life, especially 

in the case of men. Three different viewpoints are 
successively adopted, from each of which man’s development 
is traced from childhood, through adolescence to complete 
maturity; at each stage far-reaching changes are seen to take 
place, and about the age of forty to forty-five a crisis norm- 
ally occurs, which we shall have to discuss in some detail. 

A child is utterly self-centred, though his charm and 
simplicity prevent this from shocking us as it would in a 
grown-up. In his actions he always aims at getting his own 
way, which to a large extent means satisfying his physical 
needs, 

As he grows into a youth he enters into fuller possession 
of his mental and physical powers. He is haunted by the 
spirit of adventure and by vague ambitions (ambition itself, 
less generous, comes only later), for there seems no limit 
to what he is able to do. But for all his openness of heart 
he remains somewhat self-centred; it is the things that will 
allow him to live his own life, with his own personality, 
that he is striving after. 

Only when he reaches manhood does he begin to live for 
other people as much as for himself. This is not necessarily 
due to heroic virtue, but simply to his situation in life, for 
usually he has a family to look after, and works for others 
at his job. The very situation prevents his living only for 
himself; and while this makes his life more prosaic, it makes 
it as the same time more real. 

But though this situation arises naturally by the mere fact 
of growing up, it must be accompanied by an equally mature 
faith and inner life, which will only happen when the 
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interior movements of his soul are also directed away from 
himself and towards others. Of course, this remains an ideal 
which few people actually attain. A man does not reach 
spiritual maturity until his activities, no longer determined 
merely by his environment and upbringing, spring from a 
spiritual centre around whch he has integrated his whole 
being. This is the ideal of St Thomas’ teaching on the moral 
life, based on the two great virtues of charity (directed to 
our last end) and prudence (concerned with the means to 
this). Another way of looking at the process would be to 
speak of our gradually taking command of our own personal 
kingdom, and making of it a kingdom of God by overcoming 
self through the conscious possession of self, Unfortunately 
so many men seem to think that when they cease to be child- 
ren under discipline, they are no longer called on to practise 
any self-control, other than those that social conventions 
require. Religious instruction can help very greatly here, 
so long as it is presented as something making real demands 
on us, 

So a grown man can do what is still impossible to children 
and adolescents, not yet escaped from outside influences; he 
is, or ought to be, a fully responsible person, able to create 
his own personal relationships, and to be appealed to or 
relied on in any situation. He has a place of his own in 
society, whether it be at his work, within the Church, or on 
the broad field of history, for he has learned from experience 
what he is capable and desirous of doing. He can be counted 
on to follow a settled policy, and overcome the difficulties 
that may arise, without impatience. 

Hence education for a mature Christian life really means 
the discovery of a person’s true place in the world and in 
the Church, with the responsibilities towards God and men 
which this involves. His activities may well be unromantic, 
even drab, but they will be real, springing from tried convic- 
tions, from genuine knowledge of himself and of his position 
in society. Catholic Action has thus proved an effective 
means of adult education for many people in our time, But 
there is a sad lack of suitable reading-matter to correspond. 
Lives of saints and similar writings are still marred by dis- 
tortions and exaggerations, by a false romanticism that may 
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well work on the generous enthusiasm of childhood, but 
which appears unreal and even downright silly to a grown 
man. What we need is books where the way to sanctity is 
shown through simple actions set in real situations. The great 
success of Catholic reform in the sixteenth century was 
largely due to the practical men who opened schools, taught 
the catechism, nursed the sick, founded societies, and had, 
in short, thoroughly realistic aims. 

We shall now adopt a rather different point of view, in 
which growing-up appears as progressively greater participa- 
tion in one’s environment. The child lives entirely through 
others, especially of course through his mother; in her womb 
first of all, but for many years afterwards she continues to be 
his refuge and support. He puts complete trust in his parents, 
who satisfy all his needs and to a large extent shape his life. 
We should remember that God demands precisely such an 
attitude from all of us towards himself, as our Lord indicated 
when he said, ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven’. But it 
must be also remembered that St Paul said: ‘Brethren, do 
not become children in sense: but in malice be children, and 
in sense be perfect’ (1 Cor. 14, 20). 

As a boy grows up and finds out what he is capable of 
doing, he ceases to depend on others for support. Indeed 
quite naturally he rebels against all authority that tries to 
push him in a direction he does not wish to go. But despite 
his real inner need to be different, a boy has very few ideas 
that he has gained from experience and made genuinely his 
own; he gets them instead from the various group-activities 
in which he takes part, from political clubs, youth organisa- 
tions and so on. It is the age of belonging to ‘movements’; 
of talking, camping with other members of the group; the 
age in which it is so easy to be taken in by the well-sounding 
promises of party leaders. 

A man, with his own family and his own job, with no one 
to whom he can refer his difficulties, instinctively assumes 
full responsibility for his own life, and resists any attempt 
at interference, Newman remarks, in the Mission of St 
Benedict, that children live by imagination, young men by 
reason, the old by experience. As he passes out of adolescence, 
a man ceases to take his opinions from other people, and, 
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to a degree that depends on his character and position in 
society, acquires his own personal convictions through experi- 
ence. 

Unfortunately this development, good and necessary as 
it is in itself, raises many difficulties for the Christian life. 
A man who has successfully gained his independence in the 
world will find it very hard to maintain that childlike trust 
in God which faith demands. Religion, he says, is all very 
well for women and children, but not for grown men. And 
it is difficult not to sympathise with him when Catholic 
devotions are described with a degree of naivety that would 
seem to merit St Thomas’ condemnation of those who draw 
on themselves the irrisio infidelium. 

We must go more deeply into this question. Throughout 
life we have got to remain faithful to the consequences of 
certain basic decisions: to the occupation we have chosen, 
the family we have raised, the country and civilisation that 
we have accepted. Above all the Christian must rest true to 
his faith, and in special cases, to his priesthood or vocation. 
Now in a sense (as Péguy pointed out) this is never done 
more vividly, more authentically than at the very beginning. 
In a sense, we are never nearer to Christ more than we are 
on the day of our first communion, our ordination, our 
religious profession; we are never more united as man and 
wife than on the day of our marriage. Yet how much more 
truly we are a priest after twenty years of faithful service; 
how much more truly man and wife after twenty years of 
sharing the trials and joys of married life. The great thing 
is to have remained faithful to what was chosen so long ago, 
even after all its romance has disappeared. In the truest sense 
a man is a priest, a husband, a patriot when, purified by the 
trials of many years, he sees things just as they are, yet 
maintains more firmly than ever the choice he has made. 
Spiritual maturity is the result of similar purification over 
many years. 

Undoubtedly there is a risk of destroying belief altogether 
in putting it to the test in the attempt to make it more 
authentic, Rash criticism, or experience of the bitterness and 
deceptions of life, must have left many people with nothing 
but the empty shell of their faith. Another type of person 
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will remain a child in the faith, never questioning anything, 
content to take appearance for reality. Both errors must be 
avoided before true maturity is attained. 

It has never been easy to grow up. In the order of faith, 
as in that of life itself, it is far easier to see what is wrong 
than to effect a cure; but direct diagnosis is at least some- 
thing. 

From yet another point of view, we may say of the child 
that he finds it difficult to distinguish the real from the 
imaginary; the visible and invisible are on the same level 
for him. Most of us, no doubt, can remember seeing the 
shadowy figure who haunted the bushes at the dark corner 
of the garden. So a child simply does not think of material 
objects as solid and unchanging. This is why his witness has 
no great value, however sincere it may be. He does not see 
the difference between day-dream and reality, so that it is 
impossible to rely on him. But he readily accepts a world of 
symbols, and has no difficulty in supposing that the child 
Jesus is in the tabernacle or in seeing him in the host at the 
elevation. He accepts and lives the faith quite naturally, 
for it corresponds exactly to the way in which he thinks. 
The kingdom of heaven is for those who become like little 
children. But it is dangerous for religion to remain infantile, 
as it does when God and the sacraments are thought to 
operate by a kind of magic, and it is surely a primary duty 
of priests to educate people out of so immature a state. 

Adolescence is dominated by the search for techniques, 
whether of thought or of creative activity. At what is rightly 
called the age of reason there is a real hunger for the 
rational, which soon becomes a burning need to find explana- 
tions and to avoid being deceived. There are no limits at this 
age to what the boy knows he can do; it is the age of large 
generalisations, eager discussions, generous ambitions; the 
world has taken on a definite shape for him. Perhaps in some 
ways he will never be so happy again. 

A man learns to know the world as it is, in all its harsh 
reality. A knowledge it is well to have, but which often 
leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. We may now consider 
the important topic of the ‘crisis at forty-five’, which though 
less obvious than the crisis of adolescence is as profound and 
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perhaps harder to overcome. The one arises when the boy 
first enters a new world of exciting possibilities; the other 
when as a man he begins to realise he must leave it. The 
question is no longer what new things there are to discover, 
but what old ones can still be kept. 

At this age a man begins to doubt whether he has really 
followed his true vocation, really run his life on the right 
lines, Life is obviously fading a little, and he realises he will 
not do any better than, or much differently from what he has 
done till then. The naval man will be known as ‘Commander’ 
to the end of his days; the business man will be haunted by 
his memory of one false step; the father of a family is 
disappointed in the children he has idolised and spoilt; the 
apparently successful man is unhappily married, and so on. 
Each one sees the goal he once hoped to attain still just as 
far beyond his reach; he has no illusions now about the 
future. 

And so he turns to some easy consolation; he takes up 
fishing, or potters about the house, or finds satisfaction in 
the exercise of authority at home; there is every sort of 
escape for the disappointed, in which they may please them- 
selves without fear of getting hurt. Another type of man will 
react rather differently, hanging on grimly rather than giving 
way, but the iron has entered his soul. 

The first necessity, as is so often the case with moral prob- 
lems, is a change of mind. It is no use their making efforts 
of will until the whole way in which these people look at 
things has been modified. The most sincere resolutions often 
come to nothing because of a smoke-screen of uncriticised 
moral platitudes between them and the action that should 
result. Only when this has been removed can the situation 
be accepted realistically, which does not mean admitting 
defeat and giving up the struggle; it means basing our hopes 
on a knowledge of what is genuinely possible, renouncing 
the dream-world we have been living in, and facing the 
facts, however gloomy, with the aid of reason and experi- 
ence. For the Christian it means leaving the whimsies of 
popular devotion, the months of Mary and Joseph, and 
living by bare faith under our cross. 

At this time of life a man must begin to acquire some 
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detachment; not losing his taste for the good things of life, 
but drawing back slightly from them. He accepts in a fuller 
sense what is genuine in them by renouncing more super- 
ficial pleasures and interests. When St Teresa of Lisieux was 
pained to see some favourite chestnuts being felled, she 
reflected: ‘it would not have worried me in the least if they 
were being cut down in some other convent... . When John 
the Baptist saw that everyone was going to Jesus for baptism, 
he said, “A man cannot receive anything, unless it be given 
him from heaven. You yourselves do bear me witness, that 
I said, I am not Christ, but that I am sent before him. He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with 
joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. This my joy therefore 
is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease” (John 2, 
27-30).’ This spirit of purity and detachment corresponds to 
man’s full maturity, the age of crisis indeed, but also the 
time of life in which he can at last get out of himself, and 
seeing the world objectively, have a critical appreciation of 
his own position in it. 

It is here that religion has an important part to play. For 
example, a man who is a little intoxicated by his material 
success can now, if he will, enter more deeply into the service 
of God in love and fidelity. He will come up against the 
reality of the cross, and begin that purgation which, we 
believe, will be completed after death as the earthly load 
that keeps us from God is slowly lightened. Experience will 
be a great help to him in his trial. By forty-five he should 
have learned to do his duty without fuss, and be content 
with his obscurity; he should have understood the impor- 
tance of faithfulness in little things, and his sense of values 
should be more solid. 

But the spiritual advice that we have to offer him must be 
equally mature. Religion can be clothed with a certain 
romanticism earlier on, but by now it is essential to provide 
something fit for grown men. If the books, imperfect in 
many ways, of Carrel and Lecomte du Noiiy have met with 
such success, it is because the background of their spiritual 
teaching is a factual science, history, psychology, archae- 
ology, which contrasts favourably with the rather puerile 
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idealisation of certain Catholic authors, There is a primary 
need for authentic and enlightened spiritual teaching, in 
which absolute values stand out because they are set against 
a real background. Realistic preaching does not need to be 
less supernatural, more journalistic; but it must correspond 
to man’s true needs, and be centred on the objective facts 
of nature and grace. 

Once again it is easy to diagnose, hard to produce a cure. 
We hope that these remarks, far from discouraging anyone, 
will help all Christians to know themselves more fully, 
so that when they reach the time of life in which they can 
view their future realistically, they will enter with renewed 
vigour the service of that God who searches the reins and 
the heart. 





JUDGMENT OF DEATH! 
Letitia FAIRFIELD 


T has for long been a source of disquiet to the public 
| onsen: that Great Britain is among the very few 

western countries which find it necessary to retain the 
death penalty. This policy is only a continuance of a curious 
national tradition of ruthlessness about executions, for 
although England had always made a minimal use of 
torture, and was a pioneer in prison reform, she retained on 
her statute books until well into the nineteenth century more 
capital offences than any other civilised country. For Catho- 
lics, teaching on the morality of a death sentence is clear. 
As Mr Hollis points out in his admirable contribution to 
Messrs Paget and Silverman’s book, ‘It is certainly the 
teaching of the Christian religion that life is sacred, that it is 
God who gives life, and therefore only reasons of absolute 
necessity could justify the taking of life’. The Church has 
never condemned capital punishment as such; in practice it 
connived at or even demanded its use by the secular arm for 
heresy, sorcery, and other offences, and when the popes 
held temporal power it was in operation in the papal states. 
1 The Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 1949- 

1953. (H.M.S.O., 12s. 6d.). 


Hanged—and Innocent? By R. 'T. Paget, a.c., M.P., and Sidney Silver- 
man, M.P., with epilogue by Christopher Hollis, m.p. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). 
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Catholics may, one concludes, support capital punishment 
if it is necessary. But is it necessary? Are there really circum- 
stances in which the only right thing Christians can do with 
a fellow-citizen is to break his neck? That is the question 
which the Royal Commission, which recently reported, was 
appointed in 1949 to answer, 

There could be little criticism of the personnel of the 
Commission, which met under the chairmanship of Sir 
Ernest Gowers and included such well-known figures as Sir 
Alexander Maxwell, the humanitarian reformer of the 
Home Office, Léon Radzowicz, Dame Florence Hancock, 
and Dr Eliot Slater of the Maudsley Hospital. A valuable 
innovation was the presence of a distinguished Scottish law- 
yer, Mr G. A. Montgomery, which ensured for the first time 
a proper consideration of the law and practice of the Scottish 
Courts. The terms of reference postulated the retention of 
capital punishment (probably because its abolition is regarded 
as a matter solely for the Houses of Parliament), ‘but 
required the Commissioners to consider how far the liability 
to suffer it might be limited or moderated’, Never was there 
a more industrious and peripatetic Commission; in the course 
of its enquiries (which cost over £17,000) it visited Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Holland and Belgium, spent three 
weeks in the United States, and heard over a hundred and 
fifty witnesses. Every aspect of the law of murder in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, the practical results of the penalties 
incurred, alternative methods of punishment and _ their 
effects, methods of execution, the Prerogative of the Crown, 
were all investigated and the results collated in a well- 
written if rather wordy and repetitive Report. It is indeed 
more a text-book than a Report and contains such masses of 
statistical and legal information that it will provide ammuni- 
tion for disputants—on both sides—for years to come. The 
conclusions reached are, however, rather disappointing con- 
sidering the alpha-quality of the Commission’s membership; 
it is already doubtful if they will find wide acceptance. 

In considering in what ways the number of death sentences 
could be reduced, the Commission rightly concentrated on 
the most-criticised doctrines of the law. The most important 
is that of ‘constructive malice’, which may roughly be defined 
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as providing that ‘where death is caused in the commission 
of a felony involving violence, a lesser degree of violence 
may justify a verdict of murder than would be necessary in 
other circumstances’ (p. 31). The accidental choking of a 
night-watchman tied up by burglars is a classical example. 
The doctrine is unknown in any of the countries of western 
Europe and the Commissioners had little difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion that it should be abolished altogether, 
though their legal witnesses were not unanimous in agree- 
ment. The law of ‘provocation’, whereby the crime of killing 
may be reduced from murder to manslaughter, if the deed 
is done in the heat of passion caused by some immediate 
irritation, also comes in for revision. In its present form it is 
both too vague and too narrow, and there will be general 
applause for the recommendation that, legally, provocation 
should include any act or words ‘likely to deprive a reason- 
able man of his self-control’. On the very disputable ques- 
tion of the raising of the age-limit for executions to twenty- 
one, the Commissioners were divided, six being for it and 
five against. 

Concerning certain types of murder, ‘suicide pacts’ and 
‘mercy murders’, on which much sympathy has been ex- 
pended, the Report is commendably forthright and morally 
sound. The Commissioners admit that such episodes may be 
pitiful gestures of despair, which no one of decent feeling 
would want to treat harshly, but may also amount to cunning 
and cold-blooded methods of getting rid of unwanted obliga- 
tions. As regards suicide pacts, the fact has to be faced that 
the popular view of suicide is now far removed from Catho- 
lic teaching. The Commissioners make a distinction (prob- 
ably it would appear less sharp to a theologian) between cases 
in which each party agrees to take his or her own life, and 
those in which one party kills the other. During the years 
1931 to 1950, we learn, there were thirteen convictions of 
murder arising from suicide pacts. In seven of these cases 
the accused had killed his partner and the evidence indicated 
that in only two cases had he made a more than half-hearted 
attempt to take his own life. These persons the Commission 
would still make liable to a charge of murder, but they 
recommend that the law should be amended to provide that 
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where the partner has killed him or her self, the survivor 
should be charged with a new offence, that of aiding or abet- 
ting or instigating suicide. 

‘Mercy murders’ proved even more difficult to provide 
for with justice and humanity. A deliberate and intentional 
killing, the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out in his 
evidence, is murder whatever the motive and ‘ought not to 
be called something different from what it is’. The Report 
recommends reluctantly that no change is possible. ‘How can 
a jury decide whether a daughter had killed her invalid father 
from compassion, from a desire for material gain, from a 
natural wish to bring to an end a trying period of her life, 
or from a combination of motives?’ The Report recommends 
reluctantly that no change is possible. The Commissioners 
were also unanimous in holding that there was no case for 
the exemption of women from the death penalty, though 
ninety per cent of the one hundred and thirty women sen- 
tenced in the last fifty years have been reprieved. 

An eagerly awaited section of the Report deals with the 
law concerning mentally abnormal prisoners: it turns out 
to be sixty-five pages long and the most exhaustive survey 
ever made of this contentious field. The too-famous 
M’Naghten Rules are once again examined in detail, and the 
view is accepted that although they probably work fairly weil 
in practice they are indefensible as a statement of the limits 
of the criminal responsibility of the insane. The Commis- 
sioners, with one dissentient, cannot agree with those who 
would leave them alone, but are driven to alternative sug- 
gestions. If the Rules must be retained, they would add a 
third clause to the familiar provisos: (a) that the prisoner 
did not know the nature and quality of the act, or (2) did 
not know he was doing wrong. The new clause would run: 
(c) or was incapable of preventing himself from committing 
it, This is our old friend the ‘irresistible impulse’ in modern 
dress, but still open to some of the historic objections. It does 
not get at the heart of the matter. Doubtless in time a con- 
vention of interpretation would be established which did 
substantial justice to the insane but kept out the ‘normal’ 
murderer. It seems to me a better guide to the jury than the 
one actually preferred by the Commissioners. 
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‘We consider (with three dissentients) that a preferable 
amendment of the law would be to abrogate the M’Nagh- 
ten Rules and leave the jury to determine whether at the 
time of the act the accused was suffering from disease of 
the mind or mental deficiency to such a degree that he 

ought not to be held responsible.’ (p. 276.) 

This would leave a very wide issue of mental disease to be 
tried out in the unsuitable venue of a criminal court, for 
there is no medical or legal definition of insanity or ‘disease 
of the mind’. As regards mental deficiency, which is hardly 
treated under the existing law, we regret that the Com- 
missioners were not willing to recommend the adoption 
of the excellent Scottish practice of bringing in a plea of 
‘diminished responsibility’ and inflicting a sentence as for 
‘culpable homicide’. The term ‘diminished responsibility’ 
accurately describes a defective’s mental state, and ensures 
that in so far as he understands the quality of his acts, he 
will not escape suitable punishment. An excellent suggestion, 
applicable to a few cases only, is that the judge should 
have power to raise the issue of insanity if the defence has 
not done so, 

The section contains much valuable information about the 
rational and humane attention given by our prison service 
to mentally abnormal prisoners; there is no evidence of an 
unduly sentimental approach. How closely this subject is 
linked with murder may be seen in the table on page 300. 
In the past fifty years, 7,454 murders were known to the 
police, 1,674 persons (of whom many were certainly insane) 
committed suicide before trial, 658 were found ‘insane on 
arraignment’, 758 were tried and found ‘guilty but insane’, 
another 47 were subsequently ‘respited to Broadmoor’. 

All these suggested amendments to the law would affect 
sentences rather than executions, for most of the prisoners 
in whose cases questions of insanity, constructive malice, etc., 
are raised, are in fact reprieved. To alter the position. sub- 
stantially it would be necessary to break down the offence 
of murder into degrees or to allow an alternative sentence 
or verdict. The Commisson found that classification of kill- 
ings into degrees is already the practice in thirty-eight States 
of the U.S.A. and of most European countries. In France, 
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for example, the death sentence is reserved for the crime of 
assassinat, i.e. murder committed with premeditation, if 
accompanied by torture, if undertaken in association with 
another crime, murder of parents or of a public official in 
the course of his duty, or poisoning. Similar proposals have 
been discussed in Britain for over a hundred years but are 
always wrecked on the objection that ‘there are not in fact 
two classes of murder, but an infinite variety of offences, 
which shade off by degrees from the most atrocious to the 
most excusable’. Rules whereby the penalty is varied accord- 
ing to premeditation, intention, motive, or association with a 
felony, do not stand up to philosophical examination and it 
is not surprising that the Commissioners ultimately decided 
that the introduction of ‘degrees of murder’ would be no 
improvement to the English legal system. 

Two courses only remain if a real change of major impor- 
tance is to be made in murder trials: either to give the judge 
discretion to substitute a lesser sentence according to his view 
of the case, or to give the jury power to add a supplementary 
verdict of ‘mitigating circumstances’. The first of these alter- 
natives has long been the law in India and is said to work 
very well, but all witnesses from the English judiciary and 
the Lord Justice General of Scotland were strongly against 
it. They felt it would lead to a gross disparity in sentences; 
that the judge had not sufficient material before him on 
which to make such a grave decision; that it would lead to 
disedifying conflicts with the Home Secretary over his exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy, and—this seems to 
have weighed with the Commissioners most—it is too much 
responsibility to impose on one individual. Finally the Com- 
missioners come down on the side of the suggestion that the 
jury be given the discretion to bring in a verdict of ‘guilty 
with extenuating circumstances’, which must be unanimous. 
The judge would then be required to pass a sentence of 
imprisonment for life, or, as the Commissioners suggest, 
‘detention during Her Majesty’s pleasure’. It is admitted 
that this is a marked breach with English traditions of the 
function of the jury, and would in practice mean a very 
serious change in the whole aspect of a murder trial. The 
necessity for placing full information about the prisoner’s 
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character and antecedents before the jury when they consider 
the issue of extenuating circumstances would necessitate the 
trial being divided into two parts. The second part would 
give the defence opportunities for pathetic appeals which 
might well mislead the jury badly, and could not be effec- 
tively countered by the prosecution. The more one attempts 
to visualise the procedure, the less attractve it becomes. 
My own impression is that either the judge should take the 
responsibility or the law should remain as it is: a strict and 
well-defined rule mitigated by the Royal mercy, as exer- 
cised by a Minister of the Crown. This is not to deny that 
the present system has grave disadvantages. The Report 
points out that however well we hope the present system 
works in practice, it is open to grave objections. During the 
last twenty-five years, 475 sentences were reviewed and 186 
were commuted, i.e. thirty-nine per cent. Obviously the 
Royal Prerogative was intended as an exceptional measure 
and not for use as a routine method of correcting an imper- 
fect law. Yet the Commissioners have, I submit, found no 
effective alternative. 

There remains the possibility lurking behind the whole 
work of the Commission—that the better course would be to 
abolish the death penalty altogether as there is no means of 
securing its just application. One argument advanced by Mr 
Hollis, a strong abolitionist, finds a certain amount of sup- 
port in these pages. There is no evidence that the death 
penalty acts as a unique deterrent. The figures from coun- 
tries where it has been abolished are not wholly clear, and 
the eminent Swiss authority, Professor Sellin, seems to come 
nearest to the truth when he says that abolition might easily 
‘cause a temporary increase of murders but has little if any 
effect in the long run. Many other factors come into play.’ 
It must not be forgotten, however, that England—for what- 
ever reason—has one of the lowest murder rates in the 
world (4.0 per million) and Scotland quite the lowest (2.7 
per million). It would be very easy to raise them, and the 
police are convinced that abolition of the death penalty 
would do so in this country, whatever the experience abroad, 
as it is much dreaded by young gangsters and professional 
criminals. There is a strong tendency to underrate the impor- 
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tance of police evidence in this matter. They know criminals 
a great deal better than any of us and, what is more, they 
are acting as our agents in the protection of life and property. 
Would it be right for us to send them out unarmed against 
men who would have every motive for killing them and 
very little inducement not to do so? 

An important and lengthy section of the Report deals with 
alternatives to capital punishment and their effects on the 
prisoners, It seems that nearly every country has tended of 
recent years to reduce the length of time that murderers are 
incarcerated (the average is eight to ten years) and to soften 
the conditions under which they live. In many countries 
prisoners are allowed bright well-furnished cells, interest- 
ing work, home-leave and much better pay than they can 
earn in English prisons. It may surprise the public to learn 
of the shortness of the term to which many English life sen- 
tences are reduced by the Home Secretary. Of ninety-threc 
men and women discharged in the last ten years after having 
been reprieved to a life sentence, six served under one year, 
four for one year, and only seven had served more than ten 
years (p. 316). If it is true, as the Commissioners state early 
in the Report, that the unique crime of murder should be 
visited by a unique penalty, we seem to have gone far already 
to ignore the rule. It is only fair to say that murderers ‘as 
a class’ give no particular trouble in prison, and very rarely 
commit murders or any serious crime on discharge, though 
a very horrible exception has occurred in Austria since the 
Report was published. 

One haunting fear that besets every supporter of capital 
punishment is that of the execution of an innocent man. The 
Report does not discuss the grim possibility, but the book by 
Mr Paget and Mr Silverman attempts to expose what they 
believe to be three examples. In one of them, the recent 
case of Bentley, there can be little dispute about the law or 
the facts. Criticism could only be directed against the 
failure to use the Prerogative of mercy. Rowland’s case was 
that of a man charged with murdering a woman on a bomb- 
site, a deed to which a professional criminal, Ware, confessed 
but retracted the confession. Rowland had already murdered 
a child and been reprieved; the other man was an insane 
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person who had twice before confessed to murders he had 
had nothing to do with, and is now in Broadmoor. I am not 
surprised that the Home Office accepted Ware’s retraction 
and allowed Rowland to hang. That Ware did subsequently 
attack a woman with a hammer is not so extraordinary, as 
he had identified himself imaginatively with this type of 
murder. The case of Evans is more complicated, and the 
facts will be in everyone’s mind. The point brought out 
most strongly by this highly prejudiced book is the deplor- 
ably poor way in which the Home Office presents a good 
case, allowing its opponents to score unnecessary points 
against the police, to the discredit of the law and its adminis- 
tration, 

It cannot be a matter for regret that the community should 
be so sensitive to its duty in the matter of a death sentence. 
This Report gives few major solutions which appear to be 
satisfactory or final. It has been impelled by the fashion of 
our time to consider a matter of death and judgment without 
being able to invoke a moral law and without even a mention 
of eternity. But it has done invaluable work in collecting 
facts, in examining theories, and in illuminating the path 
ahead. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
I. Brazil and the Future 
IL.ttup Evans, o.P. 


[os generalities of geography, or a shape on the 


map, do little to prepare you for a new land. After 

the timeless, torpid days of sea and sun, the gradual 
bulk of a strange continent seems a heroic gesture against the 
empty world of water. And the introduction to South 
America is a warning that you must forget what you expected 
to see. For the islands of Fernando de Noronha, two hundred 
miles still from the Brazilian coast, a penal settlement for 
political prisoners, stand hostile and apart, with their toppling 
peaks and deserted bays. This is what land can be like; first 
a geology, and then the fantastic thing within that man can 
make of it. 

Brazil is the fourth largest country in the world. More 
than two thousand miles from north to south, as many from 
east to west, and with a coastline of four thousand five hun- 
dred, it sprawls, huge and unmanageable in mind. Absurd 
to begin to write of it in terms of ports of call: the half-day 
visit and the scheduled sights, Yet there is something to be 
seen, and much to imagine. Here, more than in any other 
Latin American land, the layers of history are immediately 
revealed. First the immense fact of it, prodigal and strange: 
vast enough and rich enough to absorb the succeeding waves 
of Portuguese conquerors, African slaves, immigrants from 
Germany, Italy, Japan. Today a population of fifty-three 
million can suggest a false record of the facts, for three- 
quarters of the people are crowded within a hundred miles 
of the coast, mainly in the south-east. Here are the colossal 
cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, skyscrapered and 
growing every hour. But behind lie the immeasurable miles 
of the sertoes, the empty lands of forest and shifting herds, 
and even from the sea the mysterious world beyond the cities 
is revealed as the hours and days pass, and trees and matted 
undergrowth come down to the shore, a hint of the perm- 
anent heart of Brazil. 

But it is a heart that the head forgets. The fantastic natural 
wealth of Brazil has always encouraged quick returns: there 
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is little attachment to the land, Or as a Brazilian writer 
(Hollandia) has explained: ‘there is a desire for collecting 
the fruit without planting the tree’. The crop comes easily: 
sugar, cotton, coffee, oil, gold. It has been a constant tempta- 
tion, from the days of the earliest Portuguese colonists, to 
turn from one used region to some other, from one exhausted 
market to another, for there has always been somewhere else, 
something new. The towns themselves reflect this restless, 
rootless way of life. Rio de Janeiro is a new city built out of 
exasperation with the old, and much of it is brash and 
pathetically anxious to be up-to-date. Sao Paulo is newer still, 
and amazes the visitor with the symmetrical horror of a 
monument to rapid wealth, all neon lights and monotonous 
white cliffs of office blocks and flats. It is a boom city de luxe. 

There is, it is true, much excellent modern Brazilian 
architecture, The Ministry of Education building in Rio is 
a wholly successful example of contemporary design, match- 
ing a climate of constant sun with its sides of coloured glass 
and its colonnade of glazed’ tiles designed by Portinari. One 
thinks, too, of a house out of the city (built by an architect 
for his own use, and plainly influenced by Le Corbusier) 
which is built on concrete stilts, with all its front of glass, 
curved, open to the sun and to the sea below. Here one could 
admire, as in another modern apartment in the city itself, 
the extraordinary exuberance of cultured Brazilian life. The 
Raoul Dufy paintings, the Lurgat tapestries, the modern 
Italian glass; all blended with traditional (that is to say, 
Portuguese colonial) furniture, reminding one of Hepple- 
white in its functional good taste. 

And the talk was as sophisticated as its setting. The 
business-man and the architect, the journalist and the lady 
of fashion: they all spoke English and French without 
bother. They were at home with most that matters in Euro- 
pean writing, painting, music. And one realised, among many 
other surprises, that Graham Greene has become the one 
living English author who has a universal reputation, In the 
Argentine, the impression was strengthened even more, and 
a party was scarcely complete without the eager interest in 
‘your great novelist’. 

It may be that educated Latin American Catholics, critical 
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as they seem of the inherited ossification of ecclesiastical 
tradition, are particularly sensitive to the dilemmas that are 
Mr Greene’s chosen themes. For the Church in Brazil is part 
of the fabric of things, and like most familiar inheritances 
is scarcely even seen as new and demanding. ‘Your Graham 
Greene is dealing with our problems and they are never 
talked about by the priests: not as they really are.’ It was 
disconcerting, for instance, to hear a group of highly educated 
Catholics support the growing agitation to legalise divorce 
in Brazil. The argument was that the existing situation, the 
frequency of ‘other arrangements’ when marriage failed, was 
hypocrital, a widespread betrayal of the sanctity of a sacra- 
ment, which was worse in its effects than would be the realism 
of divorce. Perhaps one of the greatest needs of the Church 
in Latin America is the fostering of priestly vocations that 
may hope to take account of the real needs of a changing 
world. Rio and Sao Paulo are no doubt febrile and artificial, 
but they exist and grow most frighteningly. And the Catholic 
influence in the field of opinion seems sadly weak. The want 
of priests is tragic throughout the whole continent, and, 
unless it be met soon and effectively, Catholic allegiance 
may be permanently left to the old and the ignorant. 

In a town such as Salvador, capital of the state of Bahia, 
one sees at once what the first pattern was like. Here, in a 
coloured ladder of colonial houses, baroque churches of 
spectacular exuberance thrust their double towers to heaven 
with no apology. Within, as in the celebrated church of San 
Francisco, all is gold and grandeur: altars prodigal with 
caryatids and cornucopias assert the glad surprise of a Church 
transplanted into a rich land. The cloisters are covered with 
tiles of blue and white which recount the Senecan virtues, 
telling of fortitude and heroic death. But these are for 
Franciscan meditation. The public church is a song of joy 
and splendour to match the unfailing sun, the unimaginable 
wealth of the new land, In the streets are all the pigmenta- 
tions of generations of easy alliance, from the deepest Negro 
to the near-white of the colonial. The Church was close to 
the heart of things, provided the colour and comfort that 
this strange medley of men had need of. And superstition 
is very near. All are baptised, but many remain with their 
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roots in ancient forests, dark and distant but—you are told—- 
coming close at Carnival, when the drums beat for days and 
nights, and the dancing begins and makumba is more than 
the derived theme of the latest jive record. 

It is idle to approach so mysterious a world so open as it 
seems, so hidden as it is, with the categories of Northern 
neat-and-tidiness. But it is a calamity to think of the Church 
as only a survival of a cultural order that is passing. It must 
meet the menacing world of the skyscrapers which is invad- 
ing even the skyline of Salvador. And it must have some- 
thing to say of the crazy economy of a country which knows 
extremes of wealth and destitution beyond Western imagina- 
tion. 

Brazil is a democracy, if democracy means freedom to 
criticise, freedom to strike. Its President, Getulio Vargas, was 
indeed for fifteen years a dictator on the South American 
model, but his régime fell in 1945, and he returned, three 
years ago, as the freely elected head of the United States of 
Brazil. The walls are covered with political maledictions, 
and the newspapers are enormous with tales of corruption 
and recrimination. The Sunday edition of the Rio Diario de 
Noticias has seventy-two pages, with eight supplements deal- 
ing with literature, the arts, sport, economic questions and 
simply news. And the news is revealing. Brazil is really a 
continent in itself; impulsive, unstable, rich yet destitute, 
American in much of its outward shape but a jungle within. 
It needs a marriage now between what it radically is and 
what its wayward economic history has made it become. That 
cannot be easy. 

Brazil seems to have solved some problems which else- 
where are a growing cancer in national life. Racial dis- 
crimination is unknown, though Brazilians are readier to 
admit an Indian strain than a Negro one. It may be that 
mere necessity, or the indolent tolerance of Portuguese taste, 
has come to seem a virtue which other nations so sadly lack. 
In any case the mingling of colour means more than the 
solution of racial divisions; it suggests that there are other 
causes of conflict which the very size and diversity of Brazil 
can resolve as surely. And here the role of the Church is a 
radical one. Secure in her traditional function, she cannot 
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afford to rely on it. The future will see an intensification of 
the life of the city, perhaps too arbitrarily translated to the 
endless sun of a tropical land, the American accent unauthen- 
tic here. The simplicities of inherited piety, the wax ex votos 
and the gilded flowers, can seem nostalgically delightful but 
unequal to new strains, new responsibilities, The fostering of 
an adult awareness of what Christian life involves, in the 
face of the society in which men are in fact engaged, would 
seem to be in Brazil, as in the rest of Latin America, an 
imperative need. The more so in that the foreseeable future 
can hardly be expected to produce the priestly vocations that 
the situation demands. 

At High Mass in the Benedictine church in Rio one heard 
the familiar chant of Western Christendom, gravely ren- 
dered among the baroque splendours of the seventeenth- 
century church. ‘Of course’, said the Brazilian lady, “it’s the 
only church in Brazil where anyone can really pray.’ An 
exaggeration, and not perhaps a very wise one. But here was 
one sort of reconciliation; a tradition made true, so that there 
was no sort of incongruity between the setting and what was 
sung, however diverse their cultural roots might seem to be. 
That is a symbol of the Church’s work in every age and in 
every place; to reaffirm the unity of truth, to make Christ 
contemporary. 

Very soon, it may be, the full meaning of the Brazilian 
industrial revolution will be made clear, Despite vast natural 
riches, the economy of Brazil is a precarious one, and not 
even Eldorado itself can in the modern world be indepen- 
dent of world markets or unaffected by what is happening 
at the furthest ends of the earth. The dumping of millions 
of pounds of Brazilian coffee into the sea was the favourite 
example in the thirties of the lunacy of a world economy 
which was pegged to easy profits and had little regard for 
justice. The situation has altered now, and the vast army of 
Brazilian workers has achieved new power, even though as 
yet it be unaccompanied by much responsibility. In this situa- 
tion an unambiguous stand for Christian social justice, at 
every level of national life (not excluding the corruption 
which seems endemic in South American politics), is an essen- 
tial mark of the Church’s apostolate. For if the history of 
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Western Europe be repeated, with its virtual loss of the 
working classes to the Church (‘the scandal of the nineteenth 
century’, as the popes have called it), the golden grandeur of 
Salvador will avail very little: the temples of later Incas 
that had their day, marks of a past irrecoverable now. 

But there can be no Christian penetration of a society 
unless there be men and women trained to achieve it. There 
are many signs that Rome regards South America as crucial 
to the contemporary history of the Church; and secular and 
religious clergy alike are being increasingly reminded of their 
opportunity and are being helped in many ways to pursue 
it. But an integrated Catholic lay life, with its generous 
acceptance of what the Incarnation means at this moment, 
must be the indispensable condition of a new conquest, as 
enduring as that of the Portuguese long ago. The new con- 
quest demands generosity, but here, as in so many other Latin 
American republics, the spiral of too recent and too rapid an 
industrial revolution has soared out of reach of the tradi- 
tional pieties, casual and simple though they might have 
been. And yet there is a symbol—the immense Christ of 
Corcovado—which shows where the final reconciliation will 
be found. At night the statue, floodlit on its mountain behind 
the city of Rio, is inescapable, and as the ship sails down the 
incomparable harbour the outstretched arms seem to enclose 
the whole city. But at last the city itself is but a blur of light 
along the bays, and only the figure stands clear and identified 
above, unchanging, the point of reference for all change. 





NOTICE 


Friends of BLackrriars may like to assist the work of the review by 
giving subscriptions as Christmas presents. Details of special terms may be 
obtained from the Manager, Blackfriars Publications, 34 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Seconp Sex. By Simone de Beauvoir. Translated and edited by 

H. M. Parshley. (Jonathan Cape; 50s.) 

Le Deuxiéme Sexe is here made available to English-speaking readers 
in an admirable translation, with some useful notes on the author’s existen- 
tialist terminology. Making abundant use of biology, ethnology, history, 
psycho-analysis, literatures Mme de Beauvoir undertakes an exhaustive 
analysis of the ‘situation’ of woman as it has developed through the ages, 
and of woman herself as determined by that situation. Living in a mascu- 
line world, simultaneously idealised and enslaved by man, she finds herself 
reduced to the status of ‘object’, she cannot achieve full self-realisation, 
she remains dependent. Only when she has gained full economic indepen- 
dence, complete equality with man, and complete freedom from the con- 
ventional and ethical norms which fetter her erotic life, will she be able to 
fulfil her destiny. 

In Book Two, Mme de Beauvoir examines woman today, and the 
influences which form her, at every stage of her life from infancy, through 
adolescence, womanhood, maternity, to the menopause and finally to old 
age. And the book ends with a picture of woman as, in the author’s eyes, 
she might be and ought to be: the ‘independent woman’, 

There is much of value in this analysis. It is of course a powerful 
riposte to the ‘woman’s-place-is-in-the-kitchen’ school of thought (not 
seldom, alas, to be encountered in Catholic circles); it is a trenchant 
criticism of various male attitudes of mind; it includes some very sound 
practical judgments on the sexual life (e.g. that ‘to crowd [full sexual 
initiation] all into one night is stupid and barbarous’), Above all, it is the 
substance of Book Two which is important: this careful scientific elucida- 
tion by a woman of what it feels like to be a woman is indeed unique, and 
must be of great value in helping man to understand her instead of 
inventing her. 

Unfortunately, the analysis is inseparably bound up with the thesis of 
the book; and here there is much to regret. The author’s learning does 
not save her from inaccuracies and half-truths: an astounding reason is 
advanced for the Church’s forbidding of abortion; a stale gibe about 
the safe-period appears once again; sayings of the Fathers are wrested from 
their ‘situation’—particularly unforgivable in this author; the Church of 
course is the ‘enemy of the flesh’; and where does St Thomas lay down 
the time at which the foetus becomes animated? Again, whether or no the 
book paints too black a picture of woman’s plight where France is con- 
cerned, certainly it must sometimes seem ludicrously unreal to Anglo-Saxon 
readers; and the feeling of deep rancour which pervades it creates in the 
end an impression of a sort of universal hostility between the sexes: there 
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is endless discussion of eroticism, but little of love in the sense of a gradual, 
reverent, gay and painful discovery of another personality and fusion 
with it. 

One senses also a sort of hatred of maternity: and here we come closer 
to the book’s essential weakness. The differences between man and woman, 
in the author’s view, are due to their different ‘situations’: change that, 
give women the same education as men, the same social, economic, political 
status, and they will be wholly equal. But, since human beings are psycho- 
physical beings, it is not unreasonable to suppose @ priori that to the 
undeniable physiological differentiations there must correspond equally 
marked psychological differentiations; while a posteriori we are entitled to 
argue from the fact (and if the author had been more fully acquainted 
with the Anglo-Saxon countries she might have weighed it more carefully) 
of the emergence of the twentieth-century virago—not of course the 
woman whose individual vocation it is, because of her psychological pre- 
dispositions, to adopt a ‘male’ career and be successful and happy in it, 
but the new matriarch-type, strident, domineering, hard as nails, repellent 
to men and women alike, unhappy because dématurée. Marriage should be 
free, a meeting of equals, yes of course; but of equals in stature and dignity, 
not of indistinguishables. Girls should have, not the same education as 
boys, but as good an education as boys. Women and men have the same 
right to ‘transcendence’, to creative work, yes; but if teaching is a creative 
work, by what right does the author deny the same value to motherhood, 
which includes teaching among its many glories and responsibilities? 

But the harmfulness of the book goes deeper than that; for in Mme de 
Beauvoir’s view, to achieve something means always to be doimg some- 
thing, making fresh conquests; whereas the primary achievement is on the 
contrary to become something, to be contemplative. And, as she points out, 
women tend to find this easier than men. It is particularly tragic that, 
at a moment in history when activism and its fruits are bidding fair to 
destroy us altogether, and when therefore we need the wisdom of woman 
and its influence as never before, a book such as this should try to lead 
woman away from her own destiny—for the achieving of which in its 
fullness there is still so much to be done—and to urge her instead to 
assume a travesty of the qualities, and therefore no doubt the follies, of 


men. 
GERALD VANN, 0.P. 


Les Psaumes. Traduits par R. Tournay, o.P., avec la collaboration de 

R. Schwab. Bible de Jérusalem. (Editions du Cerf.) 

Anyone who reads or prays the psalms as much as the Catholic should 
will find this neat little translation and introduction most useful. As in pre- 
ceding volumes of this series, the translation is from the original, and is 
of a high order of scholarship and style. The introduction is fuller than 
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in most previous volumes. This is not surprising in view of the many 
problems of criticism and interpretation which have been raised by the 
study of the psalter. Though inevitably some of these questions are special- 
ised, there remain plenty which must concern every educated Catholic who 
wishes to pray the Church’s liturgy with understanding and appreciation. 

A few of these questions, in non-technical language, would be the 
following. How did the psalms come to be the official liturgical prayers 
of the Jews, and why were they so enthusiastically adopted by the Chris- 
tian Church? Were they written in the first place for use in worship, or 
afterwards adapted for this purpose? Are they all one literary type, or does 
the word ‘psalm’ conceal a variety of literary forms? 

To my mind, one of the most valuable features of the helps provided 
is the appendix list of psalms, classified according to type. Thus, Aymmns 
differ from prayers, doctrinal poetry and prophetic eschatology. Hymns 
again are of a number of different types; prayers may be collective or indi- 
vidual, or prayers of supplication, confidence or thanksgiving. The reader 
will realise the rich variety when he sees that there are nearly fifty sub- 
divisions of this list. 

Not less interesting to the modern Catholic are the questions of the 
messianic and theological meaning of the psalms. How many psalms are 
directly messianic? What is the justification for regarding others as 
indirectly messianic? Did the psalmist succeed in transcending the theo- 
logical limitations of his time? How is it that the psalmists often betray 
an appreciation of the supreme value of spiritual union with God, if their 
view of divine rewards and punishments is confined to the usual Old 
Testament notion of purely this-worldly sanctions? How did they succeed 
in combining a pure and elevated view of God’s almighty wisdom and 
holiness with a warm trust in his loving and faithful fatherliness towards 
man? 

Such are the questions adequately and critically discussed in the seventy- 
page introduction, with exact references to chapter and verse of the psalter 
and other appropriate books of the Scriptures. 

The French translation, together with the very brief select footnotes, 
will, I venture to think, be of great value even to English readers, in 
helping them to understand the true meaning of the Latin, especially the 
new, psalter. Like other volumes of the series, it is excellently produced 
on good paper. 

H. Francis Davis 


A New Testament CoMMENTARY FoR EnciisH Reapers. By R. A. 
Knox. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 
In the preface to this book, the author’s aim is stated in the following 
terms: ‘The object of this commentary is to examine briefly and candidly 
such difficulties as present themselves to the mind of the ordinary reader.’ 
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After a short and very general introduction, one is plunged straight into 
notes on the actual texts of the gospels: ‘the footnotes’, as we are told on 
the dust-cover, ‘which Monsignor Knox would like to have written’ to 
his translation of the New Testament. 

It is a serious disadvantage in so brief a book that so many distinct and 
technical questions should have been mingled indiscriminately with the 
exegesis. Such questions, while they prepare the way for the final elucida- 
tion, are not of primary importance to the ordinary reader. In his mind 
the one vital question is: ‘What do the gospels really mean?’ Yet in spite 
of his preface, the author is too often occupied with the synoptic problem, 
or with manuscript variations, or with historical reconstructions, or with 
the writer’s personality, or with the sources of his information at any 
given point, to concentrate on that one vital question of the evangelist’s 
meaning. Moreover, it is essential that the reader should perceive not 
merely the events recorded in each gospel but also the writer’s own 
interpretation of those events. The evangelist’s insight into the facts is 
part of the inspired truth. And since in this book Monsignor Knox never 
explains the formal structure of any gospel or indicates its characteristic 
themes, he tends to give the impression that he regards the evangelists as 
mere recorders of the material facts of our Lord’s life. His estimate of 
John is frankly quite unacceptable. “The reminiscences of a very old man, 
who has an old man’s tricks of narration. He will recall, as if conjuring 
them up with difficulty, details . .. which have nothing much to do with 
the story. He will give us little footnotes, as if to make sure we are follow- 
ing; often unnecessary, often delayed instead of being put in their proper 
place.’ Does the phrase ‘detached reminiscence’ really describe the literary 
character of the fourth gospel? In spite of the vigorous unity of theme 
underlying it, there is, it is true, some superficial lack of coherence, some 
strangeness, and some obscurity in this gospel. But surely that is to be 
ascribed, not to the tricks of an old man’s memory, but to an insight into 
the Incarnate Word too deep and holy to be easily expressed in the words 
of this world. 

However, where these notes aré exegetical they do help the reader over 
many, though by no means all, of his difficulties. The promise of brevity 
and candour is certainly fulfilled. For these reasons the book, when used 
with the author’s New Testament, will probably prove moderately helpful 
to those who cannot cope with a full-scale commentary. 

J.B. 


Farru anp Prayer. By Vincent McNabb, o.p. (Blackfriars Publications; 
13s. 6d.) 
Blackfriars Publications have done a considerable service in making 
available in a single volume these two works on Faith and Prayer as a 
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memorial to Fr Vincent McNabb and to mark the tenth anniversary of 
his death. All royalties derived from the sale of this book will be devoted 
to the Vincent McNabb Memorial Fund. In his Preface, the English 
Dominican Provincial indicates that this ‘masterly series of conferences’ 
are as fresh and alive as when they were first delivered at the turn of the 
century to university audiences at Oxford, and subsequently published 
with revision by the author under the general title of ‘Oxford Conferences’ 
in two separate volumes, 

As he expresses himself in his preface to ‘Faith’, the author’s intention 
was to provide an introduction to the teaching of St Thomas and the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. Father Vincent wrote with non-Catholic 
readers explicitly in mind, for whom he prays at the end of his introduc- 
tion: ‘May their communion with us in prayer lead to that further visible 
communion in faith and life which was the last prayer of the Master whom 
we, alike, believe and love’. 

We hope that in the future it may be possible to bring out also a smaller 
and cheaper edition in two volumes. Nothing would be lost by the omission 
of Greek texts, which are full of misprints. There is no point in printing 
‘cosmos’ in Greek characters. There are printers’ errors also in the Latin 
on p. iv, and p. viii. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, 0.P. 


Hoty Mass: ApproacHEs To THE Mystery. By A.-M. Roguet, o.pP. 

(Blackfriars Publications; paper §s., cloth 7s. 6d.) 

In this book we have a distillation of what P. Roguet, as director of the 
Centre de Pastoral liturgique, has been saying about the Mass for the last 
ten years. The result is a book of peculiar richness, in which numerous 
aspects of the Mass are dealt with in a short space, and with a firm grip on 
theological foundations. 

Yet the book is not strictly a theological one. Nor does it fit into the 
categories of history or ‘spirituality’. Rather it is wholly ‘liturgist’, in that 
it deals with the Mass such as it presents itself to be: a sacred and sanctify- 
ing action whose meaning is determined by concurrent words, carried out 
in the presence of a group of Christians by their representative, an ordained 
priest. It is with the aspect of Mass as a symaxis, a gathering together of 
the Christian people to pray, that P. Roguet begins. But, immediately, 
even in this apparently quite external setting of Mass, we reach mystery, 
since this congregation of human beings is also the Body of Christ. And 
thus it is with every aspect of the Mass considered liturgically. We begin 
with the outward circumstance, gesture, or word that meets our senses, 
and thereby we are led directly into the Mystery of Christ which sanctifies 
us. The author’s aim in this book is so to sharpen our perception of and 
response to the signs and words of the liturgy that we may learn both to 
live the Mass and to live by the Mass. 
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This book, then, cannot be too highly recommended to all who are 
affected by the Mass, that is, the Catholic public in general. Hence the 
publishers and translators are to be thanked for making it available to the 
English-speaking section of that public, even if one cannot at the same time 
refrain from suggesting that certain blemishes of language and punctuation 
should be removed from subsequent editions. 


RF. 


A History oF Purtosopny. Volume III, Ockham to Suarez. By Frederick 

Copleston, s.y. (Burns Oates; 30s.) 

Tue Enciisu PuiLosopuers. By Leslie Paul. (Faber and Faber; 253s.) 

Two ways seem to be open to historians of philosophy; they can be 
scholarly and objective, producing the sort of book that everyone consults; 
or by paying attention to what should have been, rather than to what 
really was said, they can be philosophically stimulating, like Whitehead 
or Collingwood. To be able to combine both ways, as M. Gilson can, 
is rare. 

Fr Copleston is providing English readers with what is obviously to be 
the standard history of philosophy for many years to come. His third 
volume deals with a period particularly suited to such treament. Ockham 
and Suarez abide Fr Copleston’s question, where Plato somehow escaped. 
Suarez is the source of much familiar modern scholasticism, Ockham of 
even wider preoccupations, though we are here warned that he was ‘a 
Franciscan and a theologian: he should not be interpreted as though he 
were a modern radical empiricist’. Both are important, but in bulk unread- 
able; gifts for the historian. The real interest of the period lies in follow- 
ing the gradual transition to an outlook recognisably our own. The startling 
clarity of thirteenth-century vision falls outside our sympathy; how could 
men have been so sure? But though the next two centuries are still domin- 
ated by speculation, the heart has gone out of it; metaphysical explanation 
is gradually giving way to the logical analysis and physical theories with 
which we feel at home. 

Fr Copleston brings to his complex task the exact scholarship and sober 
judgment we have come to expect. The proportions of his work are 
admirable, but we cannot help thinking that if he had been somewhat less 
repetitive, and less concerned always to explain what he was about to do 
before doing it, his book could have been considerably and advantageously, 
reduced in size. The bibliography and index are excellent. 

Mr Paul’s is stimulating history. Through skilfully chosen extracts he 
manages to give convincing accounts of a surprisingly large number of 
English philosophers; and his comments, if sometimes misguided, are never 
trivial. There are things he was unwise to attempt—the early writers, for 
whom he uses secondary and rather dubious sources (the bibliography 
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recommends C. R. Harris and E. A. Moody), or the idealists, who are 
made quite remarkably baffing—but on his own ground, on Locke or 
Hume or Russell, he is very well worth reading. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


Tue Rance or Reason. By Jacques Maritain. (Geoffrey Bles; 153.) 

This book is made up of ten essays which formed the bulk of the author’s 
Raison et Raisons published in 1947, supplemented by seven others. By 
this manipulation of his material M. Maritain hopes that the present book 
forms a more satisfactory unity than the French book, which bore the 
sub-title of Essais détachés. 

In what this unity consists is perhaps sufficiently indicated by the title. 
The book is divided into two parts entitled ‘Human Knowledge and 
Metaphysics’, and ‘Faith and the Human Community’. The first begins 
with an essay on our human rational knowledge, especially the supreme 
science of metaphysics and its relation to the modern empirical sciences. 
But although man is a rational animal, he has other ways of knowing than 
the strictly rational one. The various forms of knowledge by connaturality 
are accordingly next dealt with. Then again, human knowing has its 
implications, its degrees of self-awareness, its history. Several essays on these 
aspects conclude this section, among them one entitled “The immanent 
Dialectic of the first act of Freedom’ being the most closely knit and the 
most thoroughly metaphysical in method. 

The title of the second part is more explanatory of its contents than the 
first. This part still comes under the range of reason, firstly because the 
realm of politics, as part of ethics, necessarily involves the use of the prac- 
tical intellect and depends upon the givings of the speculative intellect; 
and secondly, because we are here concerned with faith, not strictly as 
such, but as healing and enlightening reason, and especially the practical 
reason, in the exercise of its (reason’s) own functions. The non-christian 
reader may demur to this last, and maintain that the author is undoubtedly 
talking theology, and therefore something irrelevant to him. But the oppo- 
sition which the Church has met with throughout her history is there to 
prove that her theology (the thinking that guides her action) can no more 
be ignored by anyone concerned with human reason, than can the fact of 
her existence by the historian. Moreover, this problem of the relationship 
between the Church and the temporal human community with which M. 
Maritain is here preoccupied, is one perhaps which within the Church is 
reaching a decisive stage, comparable to that of the problem of the relation- 
ship between speculative human reason and faith which was reached in the 
age of Aquinas. If that latter crisis was resolved in a sense which safe- 
guarded the autonomy of reason in its own sphere in contradistinction to 
the previous somewhat fideist compromise, the question whether the 
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Catholic theologian finally resolves the former in favour rather of the 
relative autonomy of temporal communitarian ends, than of the medieval 
sacral interlude (and this is M. Maritain’s contention), can surely be of 
no less interest to the humanist. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the importance of the problems 
dealt with in his book. It must be confessed, however, that the many 
valuable things M. Maritain has to say on these would have gained in 
force had greater care been taken in the presentation of his book. The 
impression of unity given by a book is always imperilled when it is made 
up of items written at various times and for various occasions; items, too, 
which vary in their value and interest. One feels the need for a greater 
degree of self-editing than has here been undertaken, and, above all, the 
lack of an introduction serving to make the connections of these disjecta 


membra more evident. 
RonaLp TorBET, 0.P. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE Mopern PrepicaMeEnt. By F. H. Heinemann. 

(Adam and Charles Black; 18s.) 

CurIsTIANITY AND ExistenTiaLisM. By J. M. Spier. (The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company; $3.00.) 

METAPHYSIQUE DU SENTIMENT. By Th. Haecker. 

GasriEL Marcex ET LA METHODOLOGIE DE L’INVERIFIABLE. By Pietro 

Prini. 

Crise DE LA Metapuysique. By Max Miller. (Desclée de Brouwer.) 

Anyone who discusses what is loosely called Existentialist philosophy is 
peculiarly liable to the temptation to develop, in a succession of portentous 
clichés, some sort of history of western culture culminating in a critical 
Now in which the exponents of this philosophy play an urgently dramatic 
role. It is not being suggested here that such a view is necessarily false 
because it is platitudinous, nor that the philosophers themselves are free 
from preoccupations with the ‘fate of western culture’, nor even that they 
or their commentators ought to be free from such preoccupations; but it is 
surely true that the real importance of a philosopher is obscured when he is 
interpreted as a portent in the interpreter’s pet eschatology and not meta- 
physically, as contributing to our intelligence of Being. 

Dr Heinemann, I am afraid, has a quite remarkable flair for the accept- 
able cliché: Respondeo ergo sum is his ‘key-symbol’. He is at some pains 
to assure us of his credentials for his task: he is apparently on familiar 
terms with many of the leading philosophers he discusses, and claims to 
have coined, in 1929, the term Existenzphilosophie—not, it might have 
been supposed, something of which he would have wished to remind us. 
Yet his brief digests of Kierkegaard, Husserl, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Marcel and Berdyaev are undistinguished, except for the chapters on 
Husserl and Heidegger, which simply miss the point—the point being, in 
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Heidegger’s words, die Frage nach dem Sinn von SEIN. This missing of 
the point becomes systematic in Mr Spier’s book. His analysis derives from 
the work of Hermann Dooyeweerd, whose Critique of Theoretical 
Thought is now in course of translation into English. According to the 
Introduction by the translator of Christianity and Existentialism, Assistan- 
tant Professor David Hugh Freeman, their central thesis is that ‘no philo- 
sophy can claim theoretical autonomy, because religion and science are 
intrinsically and necessarily connected’, where ‘the term “religion” is not 
used in its narrow sense, but simply designates the most basic commitment 
that a person makes with whatever he considers to be his “God” ’ (p. vii, 
and footnote). It is not surprising that with such principles Mr Spier is 
content to characterise “Heidegger’s Existentialism’ as ‘a consistent nihilism 
which accepts a disqualified pragmatism’ (p. 37). What is especially pain- 
ful about these two books is that well-intentioned and highly educated 
people like Dr Heinemann and Mr Spier should be unable to recognise 
that a lack of philosophical integrity, of a reverence for Truth, contributes 
more to the depreciation of Christianity and humane values than any of the 
apocalyptic phantasms by which they are so disquieted. 


It is a relief to turn to the three essays in a new French series, most of 
them translations of German or Italian originals. Their general appearance 
is smart, but in detail their production is unnecessarily casual. At least half 
the quotation marks appear singly and not in pairs; for Crise de la Méta- 
physique there is no list of contents and its five Appendices are only to be 
found with difficulty in the middle of the book. 

Haecker’s essay is charming and sensitive but philosophically rather 
slight. He is anxious that the hardbitten scholastics of his acquaintance 
should introduce into their division of the human spirit into mind and 
will, a third member, le sentiment, das Gefiihl. 1 can hardly suppose that 
Haecker really thought that St Thomas’s philosophy was so casually put 
together as to be open to this sort of prefabricated extension; but he 
certainly does seem to have been unaware of what might be called the 
analogy of the passions in St Thomas. But this criticism doesn’t bear on 
the major theme of the essay, an exploration of the place of ‘feeling’ in 
our lives. Here, in the sounding of ‘la mer immense du sentiment’, 
Haecker’s fineness of moral perception and his European sense allow him 
most delicately to shade his chart. 

The other two essays really call for a more detailed examination than 
can be given them here. M. Prini has performed a considerable service in 
presenting a coherent account of a ‘philosophie de la pensée pensante’; 
and Marcel himself, in a characteristic small-boy-as-Grand-Old-Philo- 
sopher prefatory letter, commends M. Prini’s study as ‘une des plus péné- 
trantes qui aient été consacrées 4 ma pensée’. He finds the phrase, ‘la 
méthodologie de l’invérifiable’, particularly happy; but neither he nor 
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M. Prini appears to recognise that while it is, in fact, extremely apt, it is 
also quite damning. Surely the very frequent embarrassment felt before 
Marcel’s work is justified by a sort of deliberately esoteric snugness of the 
exquisite which colours it throughout. To identify scientific and objective 
thinking with the spirit of avoir, with a concupiscence originaire; to 
insist on a choice between primary and secondary reflection (pp. 65-71)— 
is frankly childish; perhaps it is a mark of Marcel’s real stature as a philo- 
sopher that in spite of this preliminary self-amputation, he may yet be 
associated with Heidegger, Whitehead and, paradoxically, Wittgenstein, 
in the current renewal of metaphysics. M. Prini shows excellently how 
‘objective’, ‘problematic’ thinking is used as a springboard for Marcel’s 
plunge into ‘le mystére’; and he follows with enthusiasm and suppleness, 
in the chapters ‘La dialectique de la réflexion recupératrice’ and ‘L’onto- 
logie de l’invocation’, movements of Marcel’s thought in which every 
scholastic would find it invigorating to exercise himself. 


M. Miiller is himself a pupil of Heidegger and dedicates his essay to 
his master, so that his interpretation, particularly of Heidegger’s recent 
and less-known developments, may fairly be taken as authoritative. A special 
interest of the book is the claim made by the author to have studied and 
penetrated the metaphysics of St Thomas. This claim, so far as any first- 
hand acquaintance with St Thomas’s writings is intended, appears to be 
quite without foundation; but fortunately this hardly diminishes the 
interest of what he has to say, particularly in a deeply thought-out appendix 
on ‘Essence et étre’ (pp. 71-80). The chief merit of M. Miiller’s essay is 
that it treats Heidegger’s philosophy as an approach to the ‘question as to 
the sense of Being’, a question which, as may be seen from the Introduc- 
tion to the Fifth Edition of Was ist Metaphysik?, is not a purely specula- 
tive one (in the post-Cartesian sense), in view of the concrete relatedness 
(Bezug) of Being to the nature of man. As M. Miller puts it, ‘L’étre est 
Phistoire de la réalité cosmique vers sa présence, vers son actualité’ (p. 
63); and he shows, by an interesting comparison of the Epilogues to the 
Fourth and Fifth Editions of Was ist Metaphysik?, that Heidegger has 
now decisively opted for an interdependence of Being and being (the 
existent; Sein, Seiende; pp. 41-42). Unlike Dr Heinemann and Mr Spier, 
M. Miiller recognises that Heidegger is concerned with the possibility in 
Being of history, and not with the merely contingent facts of history. This 
insight is not as foreign to St Thomas’s as might at first appear; the first 
sixty-four chapters of the Third Book of the Contra Gentiles, once grasped 
as a study of Being as assimilation, the most perfect achievement of which 
is found in the openmess of the Beatific Vision, allow at least of a sym- 
pathetic compenetration. It is extremely important that a familiarity with 
Heidegger’s work should become more general and not remain the mark 
of a fashionable esoterism; and it is gratifying to see that Catholic philo- 
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sophers, including notably Pére Geiger, 0.P., are among the most sensitive 
to his contribution to our intelligence of Being. 
CornE.ius Ernst, o.P. 


Ecuipse or Gop. By Martin Buber. (Victor Gollancz; 153s.) 
Tracepy Is Nor Enoucu. By Karl Jaspers. (Victor Gollancz; 218.) 

There can be no doubt about the continued vitality of existentialism as 
a mode of philosophic thought. ‘The range of its influence extends from the 
atheism of Sartre to the Catholicism of Gabriel Marcel. Martin Buber and 
Karl Jaspers stand in the middle between these two extremes. Buber as a 
Jewish philosopher, whose most characteristic mode of thought was revealed 
in his J and Thou, stands out as a vigorous champion of theism. His thesis 
in the present work is that in the crisis of the human spirit today the idea 
of God has undergone an eclipse; in the words of Nietzsche, ‘God is 
dead’, This does not mean, of course, that any change has taken place in 
God; it means that something has come between the human mind and the 
reality of God, which hides that reality from men’s eyes. It is Buber’s 
contention that the cause of this eclipse is that the abstract conceptual mode 
of thought, which he calls the mode of ‘I-It’, has taken the place of the 
mode of living personal relationship, the ‘l-Thou’, and God has thus been 
reduced to a mere idea, a concept which can be handled by men and either 
approved or dismissed. ‘It is the situation of the man who no longer experi- 
ences the divine as standing over against him. . . . Since he has removed 
himself from it existentially, he no longer knows it as standing over against 
him.’ The battle for religion, as he conceives it, both now and at all times, 
is a ‘struggle for the protection of the living concreteness as the meeting- 
place between the human and the divine’. In a chapter on Religion and 
Philosophy he defines the relation between these two modes of thought, 
the abstract and the concrete, with great insight as being determined by 
the ‘two basic modes of our existence’, the I-Thou and the I-It, each of 
which has its own own function and its own validity. In a later chapter on 
Religion and Modern Thinking there are penetrating criticisms of Sartre 
and Heidegger, and, what is of particular interest, of Jung. Jung has, of 
course, always maintained that he regards religion from a purely psycho- 
logical point of view and makes 10 metaphysical statement regarding it. 
But Buber maintains that Jung, in fact, constantly oversteps the bounds of 
the psychological and reveals himself as a Gnostic, for whom the whole of 
religion has been reduced to an immanent process. It is a criticism of 
which all followers of Jung must feel the force. 

Tragedy Is Not Enough is a translation of a section of a long work of 
Jaspers on Truth. It has an introduction by Karl Deutsch, which gives 
some idea of Jaspers’ position both as a philosopher and as a German who 
had to face tragedy in a very real way in his own country during the war. 
But in this work he is concerned primarily with tragedy as literary 
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phenomenon embodying a certain ‘vision of reality’, It arises at certain 
crises in human history, such as fifth-century Athens and Shakespearean 
England, when new forces come to disrupt a traditional order of life; it 
belongs to an age of transition, ‘it comes up like a flame from the fires that 
consume an epoch’, But the ‘original vision’ of the great tragic poet, like 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, gives an insight into the essential condition of 
human existence; it reveals the radical insufficiency of human life as far as 
the world of sense and time is concerned. It has thus a permanent value, 
and yet in itself it is ‘not enough’; it has to find its place within the whole 
of a philosophy which looks beyond the temporal to what Jaspers calls ‘the 
Encompassing’. It is a peculiarity of his theory that he denies to Chris- 
tianity any sense of ‘tragic knowledge’. For the Christian, he says, ‘the 
darkness of terror is pierced by the radiance of blessedness and grace’. In a 
sense, no doubt, this is true. A Christian can never rest in tragic know- 
ledge; he will always see beyond it. But in another sense we feel that his 
view rests on a real misunderstanding. The tragic experience lies at the 
very heart of Christianity; it is the experience of Gethsemane and the 
Cross, which every Christian has to undergo. But may it not be that too 
often we allow the ‘consolations of religion’ to blind us to the real tragedy 
of existence and so give ground for the view that Christianity has no real 
answer to it? The final significance alike of tragedy and of that ‘eclipse of 
God’, of which Buber speaks, is to be found where neither Jaspers nor 
Buber is prepared to look for it, in the last words from the Cross, which 
are repeated through history: ‘Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabacthani!’ 
BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


SimonE Wei, As We Knew Her. By J. M. Perrin and G. Thibon. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 16s.) 

We shall probably never know more of the inner life of Simone Weil, 
of the conflicting forces whch shaped her mind and character, than can be 
learned from this book, It is the work of the two men who knew her most 
intimately (though only for a short period) at the most creative period of 
her life, and who moreover both loved and understood her as no one else 
had done. It is of the utmost significance that it was to these two men, 
both Catholics, the one a priest, the other a layman, that Simone Weil 
entrusted all her writings and gave her complete confidence. Nothing can 
show more clearly the extent to which she felt herself to be drawn towards 
the Catholic Church. On the other hand both Father Perrin and Gustave 
Thibon from their different points of view make it clear how immense 
was the gulf whch actually separated her from the Church, Father Perrin 
writes perhaps with a more intimate understanding of her mind, and it 
becomes clear from his analysis how deep was the conflict between the 
profound intuition, which grace had given her of the mystery of Faith, 
and the habits of her mind which had been formed by her early education. 
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She was an intuitive genius with marvellous insights both in the natural 
and the supernatural order, but there were at the same time grave defects 
in her understanding, particularly of history, which often made her judg- 
ments childish and absurd. Yet Father Perrin continually emphasises the 
incompleteness of Simone Weil’s experience. She was a soul torn by the 
deep conflict between her personal feelings and opinions and the tremen- 
dous demands which divine love was making upon her. The conflict was 
never resolved, and perhaps it is part of her significance for our age that 
it was not; but there can be no doubt that her conflict could only have 
been resolved by her becoming a saint, and it is to a ‘new saintliness’ that 
the work of Simone Weil is calling the world today. 

Gustave Thibon gives us more of the personal side of Simone Weil, her 
awkwardness and physical unattractiveness, ‘prematurely bent and old- 
looking’, and the astonishing beauty of the soul which showed in her eyes. 
For him it may be said the same conflict between exterior and interior is 
reflected in Simone Weil’s view of the Church. He emphasises the attrac- 
tion which Simone Weil felt for the ‘soul’ of the Church and her repulsion 
from the ‘body’ so marred by human imperfection. This is a conflict which 
again only grace could have resolved, but Gustave Thibon, while insisting 
that the ‘body’ is necessary to a religion which is incarnate, yet points to the 
need of purification which is no less necessary in every generation in the 
Church, if souls are not to be driven away from it on account of our 
imperfections, Simone Weil is thus a portent challenging us to try to make 
the outside of the Church more worthy of the truth which it enshrines 
and which she sought with such an ardour of self-purification. 

BEpE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


SainTs AND OursELvEs. Edited by Philip Caraman, s.j. (Hollis and 

Carter; 10s. 6d.) 

It may appear unmannerly to complain that the authors’ names appear 
on the dust-cover and that one has to look inside the book to discover 
the saints dealt with. There is a fashion at present for these collections of 
studies of the saints; it is to be wondered, though, whether the interest 
is in the saints or, as may be suspected, in the well-known authors’ reaction 
to them. Such a pitfall is hard to avoid in a book of this sort, but having 
pointed it out I must add immediately that these twelve studies, which 
originally appeared in The Month, are excellent. And very largely they 
are so precisely because they show us personal reactions, so that although 
the saint is the important person in each essay it is the reaction of saint 
upon author that is to be sought. 

Two essays stand out in particular: Robert Speaight’s on St Augustine 
and Rosalind Murray’s on St John of the Cross. The former not only 
paints a portrait but comes to grips with Augustine’s thought. ‘A nature so 
violent as Augustine’s might easily have twisted to fanaticism, and even 
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today temperaments which are inclined to stress the corruptibility of 
human nature are sometimes described as Augustinian .. . it is no lantern- 
jawed Jansenist whose image is reflected in the periods of Augustine’s 
prose. It is a man possessed through and through by the sense of glory.’ 
Rosalind Murray’s ‘St John of the Cross’ poses the problem of why ‘his 
fame and influence appear more widespread outside the Church than 
within’, That statement requires qualification, of course, but still it is true 
that for most Catholics he remains a name in the calendar, whereas ‘he has 
... proved for many pagans the way in, the first intelligible guide through 
whom the Christian mysteries can be grasped’, The reason for his success 
with the non-believer is that he conveys the reality of God ‘in an un- 
paralleled way’; he speaks in terms they ‘find intelligible, using the medium 
of poetic imagery, uncomplicated by an unfamiliar devotional idiom’. 
Because I have picked out these two essays as important it should not be 
thought that the others are merely make-weights; that is true of none of 
them. Douglas Hyde’s essay on St Francis with its reference to modern 
social needs (he instances Africa) and Dr Strauss’s examination of the case 
of Maria Goretti are both extremely useful studies. 
LancELot C. SHEPPARD 


Ten Saints. By Eleanor Farjeon. With illustrations by Helen Sewell. 

(Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

It is to be hoped that a number of wise aunts in search of the right book 
to give their nephews and nieces will come across this one, first published 
in America and now available here. To begin with it looks so fresh with 
its clear and attractive line drawings printed in three colours: St Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar in the sun, St Giles like an Eastern sage in the mouth 
of his cave. The strong point of the stories—the old ones of Christopher, 
Martin, Nicholas—is their well-managed dialogue, and the concrete 
images they call up. Each tale is followed by a singable rhyme for the saint 
in question. These too are simple and unsentimental. 

Simeon lived 
In heaven’s eye 
On top of a pillar 
Hard and high. 
It is difficult to imagine a better introduction to some of the older dreams 


of Christendom. 
AS. 


Tue Rocx or Trutu. By Daphne Pochin Mould. (Sheed and Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 
The author of this autobiography is a scientist whose curiosity and 
integrity in her search for true facts led her, despite deep prejudices 
and dislike of authority, to enter the Church. The scene of her search and 
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of her conversion is the Highlands of Scotland and the Isles of the 
Hebrides: her geological surveys there, involving much adventurous 
climbing and strenuous self-discipline, are both the setting and the symbol 
of her quarrying of ‘the Rock of Truth’. Her story is a forceful and 
illuminating one because her discovery was made almost reluctantly by 
reasoned argument, uncompromising overcoming of her former beliefs, and 
prayers said against every emotional conviction. One is ready to forgive 
certain faults in style—a choice of images which often jars, and at times 
sentences and phrases awkwardly turned—for the liveliness of her book, 
both in description and argument. None of her deliberations are made in 
an armchair, but in the course of strenuous activity: the reality of the 
wild beauty of the mountains is known through the dangers and hardships 
of mountaineering, the reality of the distant lives of the Celtic saints is 
learnt by retracing their arduous journeys. To everything she brings a 
desire for reality and facts. Her conversion itself is a discovery of reality— 
the Church. Like the True Cross, its appeal is that ‘it states a fact’, which 
makes its claim ‘still as insistent as Christ calling Peter from his fishing’. 
FaitH ToLkiEen 


Drvivep Imace: A Study of William Blake and W. B. Yeats. By Margaret 

Rudd. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 18s.) 

The declared aim of this book is to examine the influence of William 
Blake upon the philosophy of W. B. Yeats, who edited his works while in 
his twenties and who wrote as an old man: 

Grant me an old man’s frenzy 

Myself must I remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

And that William Blake 

Who beat upon the wall 

Till Truth obeyed his call. 
Miss Rudd is largely concerned with showing that Yeats, who identified 
poetry with magic, misunderstood Blake, who was a mystic and who identi- 
fied poetry with prophecy. The best part of her book is that which shows 
clearly that Yeats’s ‘system’, as formulated in A Vision, owed a good deal 
to that early editing of Blake. Yeats appears to have substituted for Blake’s 
twenty-seven heavens on the sun’s path, for example, his own twenty-eight 
phases of the moon and, perhaps unconsciously, to have linked Blake’s idea 
of the recurrent circle of religious development with the much more 
deterministic view of the cyclic process of history which he encountered 
later in Vico, 

Yet Yeats was not a philosopher. He often used the ideas which he 
found in philosophical writings as the catalysts of emotions and of other 
associated ideas. His attempted organisation of these in A Vision is about 
as successful a guide to philosophy as that other baffling book, that ‘vicious 
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circle’, Finnegan’s Wake. Miss Rudd spends much space-time discussing 
what paths Yeats might have followed if he had been a mystic or a philo- 
sopher, and, although she has written some interesting chapters on the 
dualism of the western mind, includes too many lengthy quotations which 
are not germane to her subject. Significantly, she omits Timon and Lear 
from the above quotation; like Blake, they were twigs of the symbolism 
with which Yeats built his divided image of frenetic persistence forcing 
a reply from the oracle walled up behind normal appearances, Yeats, as 
Miss Rudd properly observes, was an intellectual magpie. The philosopher- 
critic is too often a cuckoo in his nest. 
Rocer McHucxu 


Cuoir oF Muszs. By Etienne Gilson, Translated by Maisie Ward. (Sheed 
and Ward; 12s. 6d.) ) 
Ports anp Mystics. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

These two books attempt in their different ways to explore the relation 
between poetic vision and mystical experience. M. Gilson’s ‘muses’ are a 
select number of the women who have inspired certain great poets in the 
creation of particular works. He begins with a most illuminating study of 
the growth of the Canzoniere against the background of Petrarch’s love for 
Laura; the other figures in the book include Baudelaire’s Madame Sabatier, 
Mathilde von Wesendonck, who inspired Wagner’s T'ristan, and Clotilde 
de Vaux, whose strange destiny it was to be beloved by Comte and to 
become the patron saint of Positivism. 

English readers who have come to admire M. Gilson as an exponent of 
philosophical scholarship may be somewhat surprised at seeing him in his 
new role as critic of poetry and of human nature; one is first of all struck 
by the sustained polish and wittiness of the writing, which the excellence 
of the translation convincingly preserves; next it becomes apparent that 
wit and irony are mingled with charity, and that the author is seeking, 
through all the triviality and gossip of the vie amoureuse, to discern some 
pattern of permanent truth. Laura and her successors were muses because, 
and only so long as, they remained inaccessible to their lovers, and thus 
made possible the idealisation of romantic love. When the beloved is not 
content to remain a muse, disaster follows, as in the case of Baudelaire and 
Madame Sabatier: ‘to the poet’s appeal for the eternal feminine the well- 
meaning women replied by offering him Apollonie Sabatier’. As in the 
myth of Platonic love in the Symposium, passion is only a means of ascent 
towards the contemplation of beauty, which in this case is directed towards 
the creation of a work of art. 

In the two concluding essays, ‘Art and Eros’ and “The Artist and the 
Saint’, M. Gilson develops analogies between the artist’s sacrifice of himself 
and his passion to art, and the renunciaton of the life of sanctity. Following 
Mauriac, he puts the disturbing question whether every great work of art 
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may not involve to some degree a renunciation of God. In his gravity and 
patience he offers no glib answer to the riddle, only holding out the hope 
that art is not debased if we see around its greatest works the dim halo of 
a possible sanctity. 

In turning to Mr Watkin’s first essay on ‘Poetry and Mysticism’, it is 
interesting to see the points where his route crosses that of M. Gilson. 
Some of his divergences are interesting, too; for him, poetic intuition is 
the work of the feminine and unconscious part of the mind: M. Gilson 
is more just to the sheer creative work of great art in his recognition of 
the interplay of the feminine with the male principle of energy and 
delight. 

The most delightful portions of Mr Watkin’s book are his essays on 
individual spiritual writers, especially the medieval studies. Though he is 
not writing for specialists, much erudition has gone into these essays. 
Moreover, the learning blends easily and unassumingly with an intimate 
love of the subjects, The defence of Margery Kempe, whom many must 
have found a difficult person to get on with, abounds in charity, and so 
does the charming tribute to the Puritan Thomas Goodwin’s devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. 

Rocer SHARROCK 


Two Wor.tps ror Memory. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

The serene and conservative mind of Mr Noyes makes of his memoirs a 
wholly civilised but curiously impersonal record. We come to know his 
two worlds—those of literature and public career, or perhaps they are 
England and America—so much better than himself. This is not altogether 
unwelcome at a time when uninhibited autobiography seems a necessary 
item on any writer’s agenda. 

Mr Noyes has much to say of poetry (with extensive quotations from 
his own verse and much severity in judgment of ‘modern’ poets), of his 
literary contemporaries, of American academic life, of the intellectual 
search that led to his own submission to the Catholic Church. Particularly 
interesting are his accounts of such various friends as Swinburne, Edmund 
Gosse, Lord Jellicoe and Dean Inge. And he gives a most informative 
footnote on the tragedy of Roger Casement, to which (inadvertently as it 
seems) Mr Noyes contributed through his reference, in a war-time article 
for the Admiralty, to the much-contested diaries. Here, too, are the true 
facts about the Roman ‘condemnation’ of his book on Voltaire—an incident 
which does no credit to the anonymous informer who complained of its 
‘unorthodoxy’. Cardinal Hinsley, as was to be expected, demanded justice, 
and Mr Noyes states that Cardinal Pacelli (now Pope Pius XII) described 
the charges as nonsensical. Mr Noyes has many good stories to tell; and his 
book reflects most engagingly worlds much calmer than those a later 
generation has known. 
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It seems mistaken to describe Cardinal Weld as the first English cardinal 

since the Reformation: Cardinal Allen and the Dominican Cardinal 

Howard preceded him. And the amusing anti-Catholic catechism is surely 

not a Kensitite production. It has more distinguished literary origins in the 
works of Mrs Sherwood. 


LE. 


VinEyarpDs IN Encuanp. Edited by Edward Hyams. (Faber and Faber; 

258.) 

Vineyards in England and castles in Spain will probably seem to most 
people to be all one. For those, however, who have had the pleasure of 
cultivating their own vines, or who, like the present writer, have drunk a 
satisfactory table wine made from an English outdoor grape, the appear- 
ance of this wise and elegant handbook will be something of an event. 
It claims to be a practical volume, and that it undoubtedly is. Experts, 
both English and French, have contributed on every aspect of viticulture, 
and the editor has written a short and useful section with diagrams on 
the construction of a wine-press. Considerable attention has rightly been 
paid to the questions of soil and climate, and while it is hard to make 
distinctions where the standard of writing is so uniformly high, the 
chapters of P. Morton Shand and of Dr Alex Muir on these matters may 
be mentioned as particularly lucid and informative. Inevitably the modest 
and encouraging report on the Oxted Viticultural Research Station by 
R. Barrington Brock, and his chapter, furnished with tables of observa- 
tions, on Varieties of the English Vineyard, have an importance all their 
own. Excellent illustrations add to the value of what must be regarded as 
a careful and authoritative survey. 

Were these the only merits of Mr Hyams’ book the reader could feel 
amply repaid for his money, but the editor has seen to it that his subject 
is not, in the historical sense, presented rootless. Jacquetta Hawkes has 
gathered the materials for a short essay on Wine and Vine in Pre-Conquest 
Britain, in which she takes occasion to note that at that period the October 
vintage was an important enough event to give this season the name of the 
wyn moneth. Domesday Book, whch provides some forty entries of English 
vineyards, records the most northerly at York Abbey. That a climatic 
change did occur in Europe round about 1350 has, we are told, been 
established by palaeo-botany; prior to that date, although most northern 
winters were severe, the summers were hot and the rainfall lower than at 
present. Nevertheless the classical English gardeners of the seventeenth 
century, like Sir Thomas Hanmer, maintained their enthusiasm and, 
apparently, their success. John Rose, Charles II’s gardener, argued in his 
The English Vineyard Vindicated with the cogency of a man of experi- 
ence for the exploitation of the poor and rough soils which nourish only 
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brambles. Perhaps a modern vindication such as the present one will stir 
the long-dormant spirit of our more sanguine ancestors. The appalling 
effects of groundless prejudice are aptly cited in connection with the 
commercialisation of Cox’s Orange Pippin, and the virtual disappearance 
of those excellent varieties, the products of years of careful attention to 
local needs and conditions, whose very names enshrine the lore-learned 
workers of forgotten enterprise: Tom Putt and Little Herbert, Granny 
Giffard, and, here a whole village, D’Arcy Spice. The gardeners’ calendars 
at this time of the year begin to prescribe a little armchair planning. 
It would be good to feel that this winter would produce a few worthy 
resolutions to restore vineyards to England. 


AS, 


Tue Tria or Peter Barnes ann Oruers. (The I.R.A. Coventry 
Explosion of 1939.) Edited by Letitia Fairfield, c.n.z., m.p., in the 
series ‘Notable British Trials’. (William Hodge; 153s.) 

In August 1939 a member of the Irish Republican Army placed a bomb 
in a busy street in Coventry, where it later exploded, killing five people 
who chanced to be passing. He escaped, but two men, Peter Barnes and 
James Richards, who had assisted in manufacturing the bomb, were 
arrested and after trial at the Old Bailey were found guilty and hanged; 
three other persons were acquitted at the same time. Barnes and Richards 
were found guilty by virtue of the well-known rule of English law that, 
where several persons combine together to commit a felonious act of 
violence, which a reasonable man would regard as likely to result in a 
death, all those persons are guilty of murder, if death in fact results, 
whether they assisted in the act itself or merely took part in its planning. 
Whatever the moral problem may be, this is a salutary rule in practice. 

The straightforward account of the trial, which is the greater part of 
this book, is especially interesting for three things: the way the evidence 
was pieced together, the calm, almost sympathetic, manner in which the 
prosecution conducted its case, and the personalities of the two principal 
accused. Both were working-class Irishmen, active members of the I.R.A., 
whose motive in coming to England was to take part in acts of terrorism. 
But whereas Barnes put up a fantastic story which deceived nobody, 
and protested his innocence even after the verdict, Richards behaved with 
soldierly dignity. However loathsome the crime for which he was hanged, 
he conducted himself during the trial as if he considered himself to be a 
martyr in an honourable cause. 

As well as editing the account of the trial, Dr Fairfield has written an 
introduction setting out the whole story of the I.R.A.’s efforts at terrorism. 
Many of the introductions in this series of books are written in the style 
of the detective story, but the present one is on an altogether higher level. 
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Without attempting to supply final answers to the difficult questions 
involved, it sets out with remarkable lucidity the moral problems which 


arise out of political crimes of this nature. 
D. C. Porrer 


VaucHan WixuiaMs. By Percy M. Young. (Dennis Dobson; 18s.) 

Vaughan Williams is such a rich character in his personality, his views, 
and his many activities, that there is always a strong temptation for critics 
to discuss these rather than his music, or at best to discuss his music as a 
reflection of these. This book is to be welcomed because it places the music 
first and sets out to discuss it objectively and impartially. Unlike many of 
the composer’s admirers, Dr Young is prepared to admit that it is possible 
to dislike Vaughan Williams’ music and to disagree with some of his 
opinions without being a moron, a degenerate ora traitor. Even so, he 
insists, it is impossible not to respect the music of Vaughan Williams, The 
object of this book is to show why this is so. 

Dr Young has many of the qualities needed for the task he has under- 
taken: a wide knowledge of his subject; a real sympathy with it; a 
critical faculty which is not disarmed by partiality; and great experience 
as a practical musician. Only one thing more was required: an ability to 
write. It is strange that while Vaughan Williams himself writes so well, 
in a simple, direct style, most of the people who write about him do so 
with self-conscious, ‘literary’ elaboration. One can understand this in the 
professional critics who have to disguise that they have nothing of any 
importance to say, but it is quite unforgivable in a man like Dr Young. 
Certain mannerisms of construction are irritating, but no worse. What is 
much more serious is the author’s habit of confusing his readers and 
possibly himself by flights of involved but vague and unhelpful philosophic 
and literary allusion. At best these give an appearance of saying a great 
deal more than they really do; occasionally they end up as near or com- 
plete nonsense. An interesting and useful book, but a disappointing one, 
because economy and discipline would have made it so much better. 


E.T. 


A Hanprut or Autuors. By G. K. Chesterton; edited by Dorothy 

Collins. (Sheed and Ward; ros. 6d.) 

Though there are many felicities and fireworks here, it is doubtful 
whether the cumulative effect of these essays warrants their publication 
in book form. It would be a very great pity if they were to fall into the 
hands of some young creature unfamiliar with Chesterton’s major work, 
and make him judge and dismiss it all as irrelevant and out of date. For 
it is with a feeling of ‘for old sake’s sake’ that the reader must set himself 
to this volume of collected pieces. Throughout its pages he will remember 
that here is the journalistic output of a mind matured before the first 
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world war, that the nature of journalism is its concern with the passing 
day, and that that day is dated. The climate of thought in which this 
writing ripened is just familiar enough to generate the impatient sense 
that ‘we’ve had it’, and not yet temporally so remote as to arouse curiosity. 
We do not live in times of smug serenity, or have to rebel against the 
doctrines of rationalist liberalism. Many of the writers taken seriously fifty 
years ago are almost forgotten: W. E. Henley boasting before the advent 
of total war or analytical psychology that ‘I am the master of my fate, I am 
the captain of my soul’; that mannered and intolerable bore Meredith (as 
a novelist); and, alas, W. W. Jacobs. Mark Twain is remembered now less 
as a Great American Humorist than as the creator, in many other dimen- 
sions than humour, of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; which latter 
makes one doubt whether Mr Chesterton can have been right in believing 
that he fought for the South in the Civil War. 

The articles on Lear and Carroll are perennially fresh—if only their 
author could have lived to see these delightful Victorian grotesques 
acclaimed in France as ‘the fathers of English surrealism’! There are 
penetrating remarks about Dickens, Thackeray, Sherlock Holmes, Romantic 
Love, and Ibsen’s problem plays (as written on ‘one assumption—that all 
the people had plenty of money’). But the general impression remains that 
most of the material used in this volume might rather have served as a 
quarry for an anthology of epigrams. 

Renee Haynes 


PsycHoLocicaL Disorper anp Crime. By W. Lindesay Neustatter, m.p. 

(Christopher Johnson; 218.) 

Tue Triat oF Joun Georce Haicu. Edited by Lord Dunboyne. 

(Notable British Trials: William Hodge; 15s.) 

In no field have the claims of psychology been so confidently asserted, 
and as confidently resisted, as in that of criminology. Amidst much careless 
talk, seized on as it is by the appetite of the Sunday newspapers, one 
popular conclusion emerges: that the role of the psychologist is to find 
esoteric reasons to excuse the criminal or to diminish his responsibility. 
It is deplorable that it should be so, but perhaps the psychologists are not 
without blame. They speak a language which is without real meaning to 
the uninitiated and they assume too readily an acceptance of the premisses 
they work from. There was need for a summary, in intelligible language, 
of the main pychological disorders and their possible relation to various 
classes of crime, which should give to lawyers, social workers and indeed 
anyone concerned with criminals actual or potential, the basis for reasoned 
judgment on a subject that demands an absence of passion or prejudice. 
This need Dr Neustatter’s book supplies. Himself an experienced psychia- 
trist, with a specialised knowledge of prisons and approved schools, he 
brings to his task a balance and clarity which are admirable. For the most 
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part he is concerned with a simple description of the various psychological 
maladies and their treatment, with reference throughout of course to their 
effect on criminal behaviour. It may be that Dr Neustatter neglects factors 
which lie beyond the limits of psychological or purely medical investigation, 
but his terms of reference must be recalled, and in the general observations 
he makes (at the end of his book) on juvenile delinquency and the alterna- 
tive of treatment or punishment, he is modest in his claims for psychology 
in a sphere where it can, at best, only be an auxiliary. 

The rapid development of psychological diagnosis has certainly affected 
the whole concept of criminal responsibility. The M’Naghten Rules, 
originally formulated in 1843, and still mandatory in the courts, declare 
that for a defence of insanity to succeed it must be established that the 
person accused ‘at the time of the committing of the act was labouring 
under such a defect of reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he knew that, that 
he did not know he was doing what was wrong’. Dr Neustatter can justly 
argue that the advance of psychological knowledge has profoundly modified 
the interpretation of such generalisations as ‘disease of the mind’. In the 
trial for murder of Haigh (now edited with the detailed care habitual in 
the ‘Notable British Trials’ series by Lord Dunboyne) the defence wholly 
depended on the evidence of Dr Yellowlees, a distinguished psychiatrist, 
that Haigh was a paranoiac and as such suffering from a grave ‘disease of 
the mind’. Yet, when pressed by the Attorney General, Dr Yellowlees was 
unable to answer the question as to whether Haigh knew that he was doing 
what was wrong. The defence failed, and Haigh was hanged. In an appen- 
dix to the Haigh Trial, Dr Clifford Allen deals most interestingly with 
the medical aspects of the case and disagrees with the diagnosis of paranoia 
and prefers to think that Haigh suffered from a psychopathic personality, 
‘neither entirely sane nor entirely insane’. Where psychologists differ, the 
layman will scarcely feel confident to express an opinon. But Dr Neu- 
statter’s useful book, and the concrete evidence of the Haigh trial (especially 
in the light of Dr Allen’s appendix to it), underline the need for much 
further knowledge before the courts can confidently accept the psycho- 
logist’s diagnosis in cases such as that of Haigh. 

The moral aspect of such questions is not the primary concern of the 
books under review, but it is important to bear in mind the serious moral 
implications of much contemporary agitation for legal reform and enlight- 
ened penal treatment. The consistent Catholic moral teaching in this, as 
in other matters, has always allowed the fullest room for factors which 
diminish personal responsibility, and if new factors can be proved they 
must be taken into account. But the onus of proof remains, and the 
moralist must combine a rigorous defence of the moral law with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the reasons which, in a particular case, may modify 
his judgment. ItutTup Evans, o.P. 
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INTERPRETING THEOLOGY, 1918-1952. By Daniel Day Williams. (S.C.M.; 
10s. 6d.) 

This book was originally published in America as a guide for laymen 
to important present-day theology. It appears in England with a more 
modest claim as an interpretation. Actually, it is the interpretation of a 
Protestant.of the Paul Tillich school; or, at least, that is the strong im- 
pression one receives on reading it. 

Most theologians of this school indulge in jargon. I mean this sort of 
thing: ‘Faith, then, points to the essential integrity with which Jesus dis- 
closed the ultimate judgment and mercy which lie beyond history’. That 
is doubtless intelligible enough to the layman; but can the layman really 
appreciate the following objection to the Catholic ‘natural law’ ethics? 
‘It puts a legalistic restriction upon the freedom of the Christian conscience 
‘in dealing with the unpredictable and always problematical stuff of actual 
social existence.’ It is a very nebulous and mystifying way of saying that 
Catholic Ethics is too rigid to be applied to the problems of real human 
life. 


Again, like the theologians of his school, the writer is a thorough-going 
relativist. Nothing is absolute except God; and God is incapable of 
expressing absolute truth in human language, or of being absolutely incar- 
nate in human nature, or of conveying his grace through any limited instru- 
ment. Consequently, in his statement of the Christian faith, the writer 
dare not assert that God became man, or indeed the equivalent in unequi- 
vocal terms, Christianity, the author thinks, can be expressed in three 
affirmations. There is only one God, and he alone is holy. Man is made 
for God, but can despoil his destiny. God makes possible a new life for 
sinful men. One wonders how a follower of Paul Tillich is able to make 
such definite statements. Is he not ‘absolutising verbal formulas’, to use his 
own phrase, if he states that all these three statements are absolutely true? 
I suppose he would answer: ‘I never said they were absolutely true, but 
they do represent the conviction upon which theological work depends’. 

The Catholic reader will find, if he reads this book, that dogmas are 
always ‘legalistic’, that dogmatism is always ‘intolerable’, that ecclesiastical 
statements are ‘oracular’, and that orthodoxy is ‘petrified’. He will expect 
that, no doubt. But he will fairly rock when he reads of the “Thomist 
theory of grace as the substance into which the bread and wine are trans- 
formed’, and when he reads further that many Catholic liturgists prefer 
‘the Augustinian conception of grace as spirit infused into nature’. He will 
also be shaken, I should think, when he discovers that there is a danger 
of a Christian paying such reverence to our Lord’s humanity as to amount 
to ‘Jesusology’ (sic)! 


There is an interesting account of various Protestant theories of Christian 
Social Ethics. Mr Williams contrasts especially two approaches, one which 
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sets out from the notion of love as essentially sacrificial, and the other which 
defines love as the spirit which seeks the community of all. He seems to 
show a preference for the latter view as more soundly based and defensible. 
This latter view seems very near to our own Thomist view of the proper 
relation between love and social justice. The author, however, is not very 
convincing when he tries to distinguish between ‘a rational system of 
principles’ and ‘the ordered will of God? as a basis of justice. If God’s will 
is ‘ordered’, how is it other than ‘in accordance with reason’? Theologians 
of this school are so existentialist in their ethics that they seem terrified of 
admitting that there are any absolute norms of conduct, and especially that, 
if any be found, they be called ‘rational’. 

I do not really think this volume will be very helpful to the average 
layman to get a fair view of theological thought; though it may be useful 
for a Protestant of the Tillich school as fit glasses through which to see 
‘Christianity’ where all Christian dogma has been excluded. 

H. Francis Davis 


NOTICES 


Tue Inrropuction To THE Devout Lire of St Francis de Sales appears 
in a convenient pocket edition, translated by Mgr John K. Ryan (Long- 
mans, 7s. 6d.). The version is based on the traditional translatons of John 
Yaworth and the English priests of Tournai, and as such must be regarded 
as a compromise between the antique and the colloquial. But it is valuable 
to have this perennial classic available in so convenient 2 form. 


Tue Mepitrations anp Devotions of Cardinal Newman have also been 
republished by Longmans in the same format and at the same price. Father 
Henry Tristram has written an introduction for this edition and he does 
well to emphasise the ‘great simplicity and naturalness’ of the ‘Meditations’ 
which have too long been out of the reach of a new generation, for whom 
Newman’s generosity of mind and strength of style will make a living 


appeal. 


Aspects or Buppuism (Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.) is a translation of 
Pére de Lubac’s introduction to Buddhist spirituality, of whch an extended 
review, by Fr Victor White, o.P., appeared in these columns in December, 


1951. 


Tue Catuoiic Dicest Omnrsus (W. H. Allen, 17s. 6d.) contains a 
representative selection from the popular American mazagine over the last 
fifteen years. The authors range from Bernanos to Thomas Merton, and 
to those who like their intellectual diet to be pre-digested it should be 


acceptable. 
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GuIDE To THE BrBLE (Sands, 3s. 6d.) is a useful introduction to the con- 
tents of the Bible drawn up by the Benedictines of Maredsous. In less 
than a hundred pages it provides the sort of guide which the reader who is 
unprepared for larger works of scholarship will find helpful. 


Orr THE Recorp (Sheed and Ward, 10s. 6d.) is yet another gleaning 
from Mgr Ronald Knox’s abundant harvest. This time he prints copies of 
letters he has sent in answer to various correspondents. These deal with 
the usual apologetic difficulties with his customary clarity and ease of style. 
But it is to be questioned whether in fact they add up to a book. They 
are certainly individually readable. 


House or Courace, by William J. Heaney (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
gs. 6d.), is a simple and engaging account of life in a sanatorium, which 
in recounting the author’s own recovery from tuberculosis should give 
fresh hope to all who suffer from the disease. Apart from the human 
interest of his story, Mr Heaney has much that is interesting to say of 
modern methods of treatment and rehabilitation. 


Tue Lire or Mere Anne-Mariz Javouney, by Fr C. C. Martindale, 
s.J. (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), is the story of the foundress of the Congregation 
of St Joseph of Cluny, told with all the vigour and sympathy that have 


come to be synonymous wih Fr Martindale’s writing over so many years. 
Mére Javouhey began her work for Christian education during the turmoil 
of the French Revolution and founded her congregation to continue it, 
especially abroad and among emancipated slaves. It is a heroic record, 
recalled with the vivid understanding that makes it live. 


NortHern Itary (Blue Guides; Ernest Benn, 30s.) now appears in a 
completely new edition, well up to the standard of this famous series and 
in every respect a practical and well-arranged guide to a land that is 
prodigal in all that the tourist seeks. Full account has been taken of the 
immense changes since the last edition appeared in 1937. The numerous 
street-plans are accurate and there is a most useful atlas of sixteen pages 
at the end. There could be no better Christmas present for the lover of 
Italy, whether for recollection or anticipation. 


Tue Catuotic Bepsipe Boox (Hulton Press, 15s.), under the general 
editorship of B. C. L. Keelan, presents a summary of Catholic doctrine by 
Fr C. C. Martindale and an assortment of texts on papal teaching, Church 
history, liturgy and the arts. There are numerous illustrations in colour 
and black-and-white, and this well-produced anthology should be a first 


choice among Christmas presents. 
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